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PHILOSOPHICAL CO-OPERATION 
AND INTELLECTUAL JUSTICE 


CAN PHILOSOPHERS CO-OPERATE? 


READ WITH the keenest interest Professor Sheldon’s two in- 

spiring articles “(Can Philosophers Co-operate?” The problem is 
eternal but particularly pressing today, and brings to mind one of the 
saddest conditions of our human, conceptual and discursive way of 
thinking. It was not possible to treat it with greater generosity and 
accuracy of information, and with more penetrating an insight. 
As one belonging to the “Scholastic camp,” I should like to express 
my appreciation to the author both for his thorough familiarity with 
Thomistic philosophy and for his suggestions regarding the possibility 
of widening its boundaries. I trust that the representatives of the 
“Pragmatist camp” feel no less grateful and have found in these 
thoughtful pages no less rich and stimulating matter for reflection. 


I must however confess that, while I am in agreement with Pro- 
fessor Sheldon on many individual points, I am less optimistic than 
he about the hoped-for cooperation. Assuredly I do not give up the 
idea! My point is that cooperation between philosophers in the field 
of philosophy itself can only be a conquest of the intellect over 
itself and the very universe of thought it has created—a difficult 
and precarious conquest achieved by intellectual rigor and justice 
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on the basis of irreducible and inevitably lasting antagonisms. In the } 
perspective of the inner, conceptual and logical structure of philo- | 
sophical systems and, if I may put it thus, of doctrinal exchanges, 
each system can avail itself of the others for its own sake by dis- 
membering them, and by feeding on and assimilating what it can take 
from them. That is co-operation indeed, but in quite a peculiar 
sense ! 

Yet from a deeper point of view, and in the perspective of the 
judgment which each one passes on the other, contemplating it as a 
whole, as an- object situated in an external sphere and trying to do 
it justice, a mutual understanding is possible which cannot yet do 
away with basic antagonisms, but which may create a kind of real 
though imperfect co-operation, to the extent that each system suc- 
ceeds (1) in recognizing for the other, in a certain sense, a right to 
exist; (2) in availing itself of the other, no longer by material 
intussusception, and by borrowing or digesting parts of the other, but 
by bringing, thanks to the other, its own specific life and principles 
to a higher degree of achievement and extension. 


RATIONAL PROOF AND PRAGMATIC VERIFICATION 


Human beings, whatever may be the error under which they labor, 
have a right to exist. But philosophical doctrines are not human 
beings; their internal truth is their only right to intelligible existence, 
recognized by the mind, in the immaterial realm of thought. Co- 
operation between philosophers as men, in the human field, is 
a matter of course. But the issue we are discussing deals with 
co-operation between philosophers as philosophers, or between 
philosophies. 

In the perspective of that tissue of elaborated concepts, assertions, 
and negations which constitutes the inner structure of a system, woe 
to the system which overlooks the many “valid insights, fresh though 
partial visions of the truth’ which the other systems bring forth or 
with which they are pregnant! Yet the system in question would 
not be a philosophical system if, in recognizing and taking care of 
these insights and visions, it did not, at the same time, endeavor to 
encompass them in its own structure, and for that purpose to en- 
mesh them into its own way of conceptualizing reality—which natu- 
rally does not answer the purpose of the systems involved. 

Scholasticism can and must of course admit that ‘experimental 
verification” of the philosophical proofs of God’s existence is “indis- 
pensable.” But in what sense? First, it seems to me, in the sense 
that the philosophical knowledge of God must tend to that higher 
knowledge in which divine reality is “known as unknown” and more 
experienced than known, and which is peculiar to contemplative or 
“mystical” wisdom (here we are far removed from Pragmatic veri- 
fication). And secondly (here we come nearer to Pragmatic verifi- 
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cation), in the sense that either the testimony of the great mystics 
and the religious experience of mankind (such as examined by 
Henri Bergson or William James) or the deepest requirements 
of human action and the psychological and moral suitableness of a 
balanced and integrated personality—once we have become aware of 
them—pave the way for the rational demonstration of God’s exist- 
ence, remove obstacles, and also strengthen, not the internal validity 
of the proof, but the inner unity, harmony, and security, and con- 
sequently the power of adhesion of the whole man grasping the 
intellectual demonstration. 

But the Scholastic will immediately insist that all this process of 
“Pragmatic verification” is but an external preparation to, or an 
external confirmation of, the philosophical task itself. It involves the 
intellect and the will, as Professor Sheldon rightly points out 
whereas metaphysics is a merely speculative and intellectual knowl- 
edge, and whereas its purity, rigor, and nobility require that no inter- 
ference of the will and the affective powers should cast the slightest 
shadow of subjectivity over the intelligible necessities with which the 
metaphysical insight deals. Thus the Scholastic will use the Prag- 
matist find in order to compensate for and remedy the negligence 
which, through routine, laziness, or lack of attention, he had evinced 
toward a certain set of experiential truths; but in so doing he will 
completely recast the meaning which the Pragmatist has given to 
these truths; for he will put them outside the field of philosophy 
proper—that is, in the case of our philosophical knowledge of God’s 
existence, outside the field of metaphysics; and, on the other hand, 
he will still feel that, when the intellectual instrument and the habit 
of reason are denied the power or possibility of grasping the exist- 
ence of the cause of being, both God and the intellect are offended. 


PROCESS AND IMMUTABILITY 


Likewise the Scholastic will gladly admit and admire the very fine 
and profound analysis by means of which Dr. Sheldon emphasizes 
the instantaneous character of the act of understanding (which is 
the terminus of a time process) to make us realize the notion of the 
timeless and immutable, and perceive the supremely active and life- 
filled character of the immutability of God. He even is prepared 
to describe, in our human words, divine eternity as an instant which 
lasts, and to say that God is am intellectual flasn eternally sub- 
sisting. And he will, for that very reason, definitely reject the word 
“static,” a quite inappropriate term to designate the timeless, which 
in his opinion has an eminently dynamic density. 

But when it comes to the inner and essential meaning of con- 
cepts, he will consider that any definition of the timeless as a time 
process infinitely swift, and of eternity as a time infinitely con- 
centrated, is perhaps a helpful and somewhat illuminating but meta- 
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phoric or equivocal expression, and therefore a pseudo-definition; for 
the passage “into a higher dimension” which Professor Sheldon cor- 
rectly mentions here, means in reality that between the immutable 
and the mutable, particularly between eternity and time, there is an 
insuperable difference of nature or essence; so that the notion of 
“process” is, like that of “duration,” an essentially analogical notion. 
This notion of process could perhaps be applied to the infinite per- 
fection and aseity of God, Who is Life subsisting, Intellection sub- 
sisting and Love subsisting (do not the theologians use the notion 
and word of “procession” with regard to the divine Trinity?) ; but 
the notion of process could be so applied only in an analogical sense 
and on condition that it lose any time connotation, and designate 
only act, and pure act. Similarly time is a kind of duration—the 
duration of the mutable; and eternity is a kind of duration—the 
duration of the immutable: but not a shadow of univocal commu- 
nity, only an analogical community of meaning is here involved. 

This point is not denied, nor is it emphasized, in Dr. Sheldon’s 
reflections on the matter. I am aware that these reflections, which 
are to my mind an especially remarkable piece of philosophy, may 
have a persuasive appeal for many modern thinkers, both the experi- 
ential-minded and the lovers of metaphysics. Bergson would have 
been delighted with them. I remember a conversation I had with 
him some thirty years ago, long before he wrote Les Deux Sources; 
he made clear to me the difficulties that he met with in the traditional 
—so-called “static’—concept of divine immutability; and the solu- 
tion he outlined at that time was exactly of the nature of the one 
suggested by Dr. Sheldon. Later on, however, he was not to insist 
upon this solution. Moreover, he had nothing of the Pragmatist in 
reality. On the ground of the observations offered above, I am 
honestly afraid that, were a Pragmatist philosopher able to agree with 
Dr. Sheldon’s statements without fearing to lay himself open to a 
failure of nerves, the agreement would in the last analysis rest on an 
involuntary equivocation. 


SUBSTANTIAL FORMS AND EVOLUTION 


With regard to the third specific issue — substantial forms and 
finality—-we may wonder whether the vindication of substance, sub- 
stantial form, and finality presented by Dr. Sheldon, however per- 
suasive in itself it may be, can really convince a Pragmatist thinker. 
For the latter is indeed disposed to admit signposts “telling us what 
behavior to expect” and “enabling us to adjust ourselves success- 
fully to the things that behave.” But precisely the “behavior” that 
substance and substantial form tell us to expect and enable us to 
adjust ourselves to, is, if I may say so, the intelligible behavior, 
the very intelligibility of things insofar as their reality is analyzed 
in terms of being and resolved into the root intelligibility of being; 
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whereas the behavior to which the Pragmatist philosopher is eager 
to adjust himself is the sense-perceivable behavior of things analyzed 
in terms of becoming and inter-activity and resolved into the ob- 
servability and measurability of “scientific” phenomena. 


In the same way, finality, as Dr. Sheldon excellently observes, is 
the primary reason for becoming and the deepest incentive in the 
drama of the universal process, but I doubt whether we can realize 
this if we philosophize on the level of the empirico-mathematical 
explanation of phenomena and not on the level of metaphysics’ 
abstractive intuition. And finality implies that the process tends 
toward an “end,” toward a point where there is no longer any move- 
ment, but repose and possession, so that the universal process and 
dynamism which permeates the cosmos and which carries along, so 
to speak, each agent beyond its own particular ends, making creation 
groan after its accomplishment, has its ultimate reason in the 
transcendent finality in virtue of which He Who is the self-subsist- 
ing Being is desired and loved by every being more than itself. 
Would such a view be acceptable to Pragmatist philosophy? 


On the other hand, if Dr. Sheldon is, in my opinion, perfectly 
right in emphasizing the need for Thomistic philosophy to give in 
the various phases of its conceptualization greater scope to the gen- 
eral idea of dynamism and evolution—the real conquest of modern 
thought—and to deepen in this connection the traditional notion of 
substantial form, I think, nevertheless, that such statements should 
be qualified in order to remain true. Substance is not a static and 
inert substratum, it is the first root of a thing’s activities, and while 
it remains the same as to its substantial being, it ceaselessly acts 
and changes—through its accidents, which are an expansion of 
itself into another, non-substantial, dimension of being. But as a sub- 
stance it does not change. As long as a material substance is not 
“corrupted” and transformed into another, it is immutable in its 
metaphysical—merely intelligible and non-experiential — reality of 
substance. Man’s nature, while keeping its fixed specific determina- 
tion, owing to a substantial form which is spiritual and subsisting, 1s 
of course capable of an endless increase of knowledge and intellec- 
tual achievements—this is the privilege of reason. But the root 
power and natural strength of the human intellect is not able to go 
beyond the capacities of reason, and to pass into the degree of in- 
tellectuality of the least of the angels. 


I am convinced that the hylomorphic theory is perfectly compatible 
with the discoveries of modern physics, and the suggestion that “the 
Scholastic should lay more stress on recent physics and less on 
chemistry” seems to me highly commendable. Surely “it would pre- 
sent his cosmology in a fairer light, showing its adaptable and pro- 
gressive character.” I should like all the same to point out that it 
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would be illusory to seek a verification of the hylomorphic theory 
in modern physics, for the one and the other are at work on differ- 
ent levels of thought, and the entities constructed by the physico- 
mathematical explanation of matter involve a great deal of sym- 
bolization, they sound like entia rationis grounded in the nature of 
things rather than like ontological realities. 


Finally, as concerns evolution, I believe that the evolutive process 
of nature and the notion of substantial form could and should be 
reconciled. Yet Dr. Sheldon put his finger on the crucial point 
when he wrote: “The difficulty is to see how, if a substantial form 
is fixed and definite, it can contain a principle that allows for its own 
transformation, not merely into another substantial form, but into a 
greater one.” This difficulty is a logical impossibility indeed; no 
substantial form can be transformed into another; when a substan- 
tial change occurs, the new substantial form is drawn out (‘‘educed’’) 
from the potentiality of matter, according to the ultimate root dis- 
positions introduced in matter by the activities of the substances 
which are in the process of “corruption,” and which will cease to 
exist at the instant in which the new substance comes into being. 


The new substance can be more “perfect’—imply a higher degree 
of integration and individuality—in the ontological scale of physical 
nature, not only because matter (prime matter) “aspires” to the 
full actualization of all the forms it contains in its potentiality, but 
because the new substance is just the integration, in a new formal 
and subsisting unity, of the activities brought about in matter by the 
antecedent substances which “generate” it at the instant when they 
destroy each other (and whose forms remain virtually in the new 
substantial form then educed); and because the entire cosmos and 
the interaction of all its energies co-operate in the production of this 
substance, that is, in the “eduction” of this new substantial form. 
Now when it comes to the biological realtn, the new living organism 
has of necessity the same specific substantial form as the organism 
or organisms from which it proceeds. How then is biological evolu- 
tion to be conceived in terms of substantial forms? I see only two 
kinds of explanation. First, species (not the taxonomic but the onto- 
logical species) could be conceived, not only in a more extensive, 
but also in a more dynamic manner. And accordingly the substantial 
form, in the realm of life, would be regarded as protruding, in its 
virtualities, beyond the capacities of the matter it informs in given 
conditions, and viewed as an ontological impulse realizing itself in 
various patterns along the line of a certain phylum. Yet such evo- 
lution could of course only take place within the limits of the phylum 
or the ontological species in question. Second, if now we take into 
account the transcendent action of the first cause, we may obviously 
conceive that, particularly in those formative ages when the world 
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was in the state of its greatest plasticity, the existence-giving influx 
of God, passing through created beings, and using them as instru- 
mental causes, enabled—and perhaps still enables—a substantial form 
to act on matter (by means of the vital energies which proceed from 
this form into the organism it informs) beyond the limits of its 
specificity, so that a new substantial form, specifically “greater” or 
more elevated in being, is educed from the potentiality of matter thus 
more perfectly disposed. 


These much too summarized considerations may perhaps give 
some idea of the manner in which the fact of evolution is to be 
integrated in Scholastic philosophy. Would such a way of thinking 
have a meaning from the Pragmatist point of view? That is another 
question. 


PRAGMATISM AND THOMISM 


I have tried to stress what difficulties a Thomist may find in that 
kind of mutual adjustment, or exchange of ideas, which Dr. Sheldon 
has proposed in a constantly inspiring manner as a way toward 
co-operation. I am not qualified to stand up for the Pragmatist 
outlook. I am, however, somewhat inclined to surmise that a Pragma- 
tist would probably have similar difficulties to point out from his own 
perspective. 


In the last analysis we are confronted here with a metaphysical 
opposition which is more basic and more comprehensive than any 
partial agreement. At the root of Thomistic philosophy lies the 
affirmation of the primacy of being over becoming. At the root of 
Pragmatist philosophy (as of Hegelian philosophy—despite the his- 
toric struggle of Pragmatism against Hegelianism, they have some 
common grounds, particularly perceivable in Professor Dewey’s 
Pragmatism) lies the affirmation of the primacy of becoming over 
being. We may express this opposition in another way, by stating 
that the crucial place which is occupied in Thomism by truth, is 
occupied in Pragmatism by verification. 


Naturally the Pragmatist makes use of the notion of truth— 
rather in the usual sense of everyday life—and so does the Thomist 
with the notion of verification. But as a primarily significant philo- 
sophical concept, Truth is for the one, Verification for the other, 
the concept to which all the rest is appendent. In the eyes of the 
Pragmatist truth is but one with verification. In the eyes of the 
Thomist verification is only a way and a means to get hold of truth. 
And when the intellect has made itself true, the truth thus attained 
possesses objective consistency because it is the vital conformity of 
the intellect with what exists (actually or possibly) independently of 
the mind; and, however humble it may be, this truth is an end in 
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which the intellect comes to fruition and has its perfection, rest, 
and joy. Every truth, even dealing with the most flitting event, 
has something of the immutable (this butterfly touches this rose, 
it flies away—at least it will remain eternally true that it touched the 
flower at that given moment); and the truths which deal with the 
inner necessities of essences are immutable by their very object. To 
enjoy truth for the sake of truth, without further ado, is the very 
life of the intellect qua intellect, and the aim of science qua science 
as well as of metaphysical wisdom. Whereas the Thomist emphasizes 
in this way the contemplative import of knowledge, the Pragmatist 
distrusts it as a “static” illusion, opposed to the reality of intellectual 
life which is only becoming and laboring. This quarrel between 
Being and Becoming, and between Truth and Verification, reveals a 
deep-seated antagonism that the best efforts cannot overcome. That 
is why, while all the time recognizing and appreciating the value of 
Dr. Sheldon’s each and every particular effort at mutual agreement, 
one cannot escape a feeling of precariousness regarding the “co-opera- 
tion” as a whole. 


THE MUTUAL GRASPING OF PHILOSOPHIES 


The fact remains that the way he indicates is undoubtedly fertile 
and hopeful, to the extent that it manifests, through the author’s own 
enlightened, impartial, and thoughtful approach, how many prejudices 
can be put aside by a sincere effort to understand the other and to 
do him intellectual justice. Furthermore, if we were able to realize, 
in a higher light, that most often our mutually opposed affirmations 
do not bear on the same parts or aspects of the real, and also that 
they are of greater value than our mutual negations, then we should 
come nearer the first prerequisite of a genuinely philosophical grasp 
of each other, that is, we would become more able to transcend and 
conquer our own system of signs and conceptual language and to 
take on for one moment, in a provisional and tentative manner, the 
thought and approach of the other, in order to come back, with this 
intelligible booty, to our own philosophical conceptualization and our 
own frame of reference. What I now should like to suggest is 
that by following Dr. Sheldon’s way and resorting to the same sense 
of intellectual justice we might go farther, and become aware of 
a new and deeper aspect of the question: Can philosophers co-oper- 
ate?—that is, if, instead of analyzing the set of assertions peculiar 
to various systems as though on a same surface level, in order to 
examine what rapprochement or exchange of ideas they may mutually 
allow in their inner structure, we take into account a third dimen- 
sion, and examine the manner in which each one, considered as a 
specific whole, can, according to its own frame of reference, do 
justice to the other in taking a view of and seeking to penetrate it as 
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From this new standpoint, two chief considerations would appear 
all-important: the one is the consideration of the central intuition 
which lies at the core of each great philosophical doctrine; the other 
is the consideration of the place which each system would, according 
to its own frame of reference, grant the other system as the legiti- 
mate place the latter should occupy in the universe of thought. 


For each great philosophical doctrine lives on a central intuition 
which can be wrongly conceptualized and translated into a system 
of assertions and negations seriously deficient or erroneous as such, 
but which, insofar as it is intellectual intuition, truly grasps hold 
of some aspect of the real. And, accordingly, each great philosophical 
doctrine, once it has been grasped in its central intuition, and then 
re-interpreted in the frame of reference of another doctrine (in a 
manner that it would surely not accept), should be granted from the 
outlook of this other doctrine some place considered as legitimately 
occupied, be it in some imaginary space. If we try to do justice 
to the philosophical systems against which we most definitely stand, 
we should seek to discover both this intuition which they imply, and 
this place we have to grant to them from our own point of view. 
And we would thus avail ourselves of them, not by borrowing from 
them or exchanging with them certain particular views and ideas, 
but by seeing, thanks to them, more profoundly into our own doc- 
trine, enriching it from within and extending its principles to new 
fields of consideration, to which we have been rendered more atten- 
tive but which remain all the more vitally and powerfully informed 
by these principles. 


PRAGMATISM AS VIEWED AND RE-INTERPRETED BY A THOMIST 


What is the view that a Thomist, under these circumstances, 
might take of Pragmatism? If I be allowed to put in a few 
lines considerations which would require more development, I would 
say tentatively that in my opinion the central intuition at the core of 
Pragmatist philosophy is the intuition of the reality of time and be- 
coming as immanent to experience and to the human conditioning of 
the effort of the understanding. And as regards the place in which, 
according to the Thomistic frame of reference, both the inspiration 
and the specific principles of Pragmatist philosophy would receive, 
once duly transposed, a legitimate meaning, I would suggest that for 
a Thomist, Pragmatist philosophy is to be placed neither at the level 
of metaphysics nor at the level of the philosophy of nature, but at 
the level of ethics and ethical philosophy. I do not mean as offering 
us a particular system of morality which would be true in the 
Thomistic perspective—far be it from me to think that! I mean as 
embracing the whole extent of the philosophical subject-matter, and 
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especially the process of knowledge, from the practical outlook which 
is peculiar to ethics, the knowledge of human deeds. 


Here we have the conditions under which in the Thomistic per- 
spective the Pragmatist notion of truth and verification might have 
its case; for according to the views of the Scholastic, at the peak 
of the practical or moral order, truth (which pertains no longer to 
“science,” but to the virtue of “prudence’’) is deprived of all specula- 
tive and contemplative import and becomes thoroughly experiential, 
not theoretical; in other words, truth is now the adjustment to what 
is to be done, to fully integrated action; it implies the joint activity 
of the will and the intellect, and is to be looked at, not as the con- 
formity of the mind with what exists, but as the conformity of the 
mind with the right tendency to action, “with the right appetite,” as 
Cajetan put it. 


Similarly, and to take another example, there is in the ethical field 
an approach to God which is not theoretical but practical, and does 
not deal with the proofs of reason,-but is immersed in moral ex- 
perience, if it be true that a man really chooses God as his ultimate 
end when, in an occasion where his act of free will is deep enough 
to have the value of a first beginning in his moral life, he chooses to 
do a certain good action because it is good and for the sake of the 
good alone, and thus makes his whole moral activity appendent to 
bonum honestum. 


At that moment, though this man can have no thought of God in 
a conceptual manner, he nevertheless knows God in a merely prac- 
tical manner, by virtue of the implications involved in the dynamism 
of the moral act. And such a strictly moral and vital knowledge of 
the supreme Good is, so to speak, an elemental, remote, and implicit 
experience, which, by meeting and being enlightened by the illumina- 
tions of reason and faith, may develop into higher experiential knowl- 
edge—the peak of which is the genuine, grace-given, and super- 
natural experience of divine life, such as is attained in mystical con- 
templation. I am aware that these considerations would need deeper 
and more explicit discussion, I propose them only to suggest how 
the Thomist, in his own and thoroughly non-Pragmatist manner, 
might satisfy, in transferring them to their right place, the inspira- 
tion and basic views which the Pragmatist holds dear. 


By the same token he might make himself more aware of the 
potentialities of his own doctrine, and of the improvements and wider 
extension he could afford for the application of his own principles. 
For instance, he might feel attracted to exploring more completely 
the field of moral philosophy regarding those implications of the 
dynamism of the moral act which I just pointed out. Or else, by keep- 
ing sight of the Pragmatist’s epistemological analysis, and of the im- 


: 
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pact of the historical and social environment, and the human practical 
concerns, upon the formation of our philosophical notions, the 
Thomist might endeavor more carefully and systematically to rid his 
speculative concepts, especially the primary metaphysical concepts, 
of the extraneous elements that are part of the human heritage 
carried along by common sense and philosophical knowledge, and to 
make these concepts more perfectly free from any streak of sub- 
jectivity or relativity, by establishing them in a more critically elabo- 
rated manner. 


THOMISM AS VIEWED AND RE-INTERPRETED BY A PRAGMATIST 


Should I now try to play the part of a Pragmatist philosopher? 
I feel neither authorized to do so, nor liable to succeed. Let us 
attempt, nevertheless, to imagine how a Pragmatist, supposing he 
would accept the methodological approach we are now examining, 
would take a view of Thomism according to his own frame of ref- 
erence and in order—to the best of his abilities—to do intellectual 
justice to Thomism. As concerns the central intuition which is at 
the core of Thomistic philosophy, and on which it lives, I, as a 
Thomist, am a little bit confident that I am able to know what this 
intuition is. This central intuition is that of the basic intelligible 
reality of being, as analogically permeating everything knowable, and 
especially of existence, as the act of every act and the perfection 
of every perfection. This intuition has no room in the universe of 
thought of the Pragmatist (which is, I daresay, less hospitable than 
that of the Thomist). If however the Pragmatist tries to acknowledge 
its value or, rather, to recognize some equivalent of it within his 
own perspective, I imagine he would say, more or less in the follow- 
ing terms, that for him the central intuition of Thomistic philosophy 
is the intuition of the architectonic power, inner coherence, and all- 
pervading logical rigor of reason. That would in any case be more 
fair than seeking in Thomism the ghost of authoritarianism and the 
Inquisition. 

And as regards the place in which, according to the Pragmatist 
frame of reference, both the inspiration and the specific principles 
of Thomistic philosophy would receive, even duly transposed, a legiti- 
mate meaning, I am aware that such a place does not exist in the 
Pragmatist’s universe of thought. But it might exist for him outside 
this universe, in an imaginary space, after the fashion of an as 7#f, 
or of the intelligible world of Reason in Kant’s philosophy. I would 
therefore imagine that, just as the Thomist tells the Pragmatist: 
your philosophy is not a philosophy, but philosophy viewed in the 
distorting mirror of a merely ethical outlook, so the Pragmatist, 
though in a less honorable manner, would tell the Thomist : your 
philosophy is not a philosophy, but a system of Plato-like intelligible 
myths, a rational mythology which transposes reality into terms of 
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rationally organized patterns, which would have a legitimate meaning 
if the abstractive power of the human mind were also an intuitive 
power, and if the intellect were able to perceive essences, natures, 
and ontological structures in and through the data of sense-experience. 

Yet the very possibility of such a system of rational myths (to use 
the language he would probably use) sets many problems, it seems to 
me, to the Pragmatist from his own point of view. For this system 
of rational myths is coherent in itself, and by means of its own 
lexicon of signs it is able to propose a synthesis in which all the 
degrees of human knowledge, and especially modern physics and 
experimental knowledge of nature, find a justification; and many 
apperceptions dear to the Pragmatist are saved, though interpreted 
according to another frame of reference. How is this possible? And 
would not some deeper inquiry about the instrumental value of 
abstraction and reason appear here as suitable? By trying to take a 
real view of Thomistic philosophy and to do it justice from his own 
point of view, the Pragmatist would certainly enlarge the boundaries 
of his own system, enrich it from within, and discover new poten- 
tialities in his own principles. Here we meet with the considerations 
so remarkably developed by Dr. Sheldon and the suggestions he so 
helpfully and nicely offers to his Pragmatist interlocutor in the last 
two sections of both his first and his second article, (“Pragmatic ac- 
ceptance of absolute certainty” and “A Pragmatic attitude toward the 
demonstration of God’s existence”; “Pragmatic value of substantial 
form” and “Process and finality’). I ant afraid the Pragmatist would 
not avail himself of these considerations and suggestions to make 
room in the inner structure of his system for the concepts that Dr. 
Sheldon asks him to accept. But I think he might avail himself of 
them to question some of his own negations, bringing out into the 
open new problems within his own frame of reference, and seeking 
in his own principles wherewith better to interpret and save the func- 
tion and power of abstract thought. 


THE DOCTRINAL ORDER AND THE ORDER OF ACTION 

I have been able to offer only a sketch, and I do not nurture any 
illusion about the great deal of further explanation it would require 
and the few chances it has of winning the agreement of readers who 
do not already share my philosophical convictions. In discussing Dr. 
Sheldon’s positions, and in trying to suggest some complementary 
views, my purpose has been to pay tribute to his generous appeal and 
to answer it as best I could, and to indicate what are to my mind 
both the internal difficulties and limitations and the least ambiguous 
possibilities of philosophical co-operation. 

Perhaps, in the last analysis, we shall have an idea that this word 
co-operation is a little too ambitious. All that can be said on the 
question may be summed up in the philosophical duty of understand- 
ing in a fair and genuine manner, and doing intellectual justice to the 
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thought of the other. This already is difficult—and is sufficient, on 
condition that we be aware that intellectual justice cannot be done 
without intellectual charity assisting. Without loving the thought and 
intellect of another as intellect and thought, how could we take pains 
to discover what truths are conveyed by it when it seems to us 
defective and wandering, and at the same time to free these truths 
from the errors which prey upon them, and to reinstate them into 
an entirely true systematization? For intellectual justice is due to 
our fellow-philosophers, but first of all to truth. 


In other words, what essentially matters is to have respect for the 
intellect, even when it is engaged in endeavors in which it appears to 
us as missing the point, and to be attentive to disentangling and set- 
ting free every seed of truth everywhere it can be found. Thus 
philosophers should be capable, if not of co-operating, at least of 
understanding each other and practicing justice toward each other 
in the field of philosophy itself. 


* * * 


And in another field, in the field of human life, in the practical 
advance of culture and civilization, in the progressive effort of man- 
kind to achieve freedom, they would, by the same token, more easily 
and efficaciously work together. This field is that which the editors 
of The Modern Schoolman considered when, in the introductory 
note to Dr. Sheldon’s first article, they enumerated the various cul- 
tural, political, and social matters with regard to which they advocate 
co-operation between philosophers: the “political and social issues” 
which the war is pressing, the need for “complementing our techno- 
logical culture with the human values,” for proposing “sanctions and 
standards of right thought and action,” and for “fixing the role of 
philosophy in education”; the general appeal for “developing a free 
and reflective life in the community” and “securing unity of under- 
standing and purpose in the post-war world...”* 


Here philosophers are considered, neither strictly as philosophers 
committed to their specialized task, nor strictly as citizens, but as 
philosophers dealing with the things of the City, or as men of good 
will, concerned by their special calling with the basic intellectual 
problems on which depends the historic movement of our race. 


This level is intermediary between the level of pure philosophy 
on which Dr. Sheldon has conducted his discussion (and I too, in 
the preceding pages) and the level of civic action, on which co-oper- 
ation is a matter of course, At this intermediary level I trust that 
some kind of true practical co-operation (this time the word is really 
appropriate) is perhaps possible between philosophers. Paradoxically 
enough, despite the differences which irreconcilably separate them in 


1The Modern Schoolman, January, 1944. 
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the field of philosophical and theological knowledge, thinkers belong- 
ing to opposite schools can practically co-operate and propose to men 
converging practical directions, grounded, not upon any identity of 
doctrine, but upon analogical similitude in practical principles,’ 
provided that these thinkers similarly revere, perhaps for quite dif- 
ferent reasons, truth and intelligence, human dignity, freedom, broth- 
erly love and the absolute value of the moral good. 


At this point I should like to make three observations: 1. It 
seems to me that the most appropriate way to start co-operation be- 
tween philosophers would be to begin with these basic matters of 
practical agreement (rather than with the great problems of a specu- 
lative and doctrinal order) and to examine and discuss in common 
the specific foundations, implications and connotations they have in 
the particular outlook of each one. 


2. These same matters of practical agreement constitute, what- 
ever may be their first foundation in the mind of each one, a kind 
of common belief or common “philosophy” (in a very broad sense) 
recognized by democratic societies, especially by the democratic 
society of tomorrow, if it is true, as I believe, that post-war democ- 
racy will cease to be a mere neutral boxing ring for every kind of 
idea in mutual competition, but will have its own idea of man and 
society, and its own political philosophy, enabling it to educate people 
for freedom, and to defend itself against those who would use demo- 
cratic liberties to destroy freedom and human rights. 


Now is it possible for Pragmatist and Thomist philosophers, for 
instance, to draw closer and co-operate, I do not mean with regard 
to the principles and doctrinal structure of political philosophy, I 
mean with regard to the broad practical statements and practical 
conclusions which compose, like a basic bill or rights, obligations and 
purposes, that common philosophy underlying democratic society, of 
which I just spoke? I don’t know, or rather I have serious doubt 
about it. But I think it would be interesting and worth while to 
try and test this possibility. Perhaps everyone would then realize that 
no common work in the realm of ideas is to be hoped for as long as 
chere are philosophers who prefer seeking to knowing, and research 
to truth. And this discovery at least would be a common step for- 
ward. 


3. Concerning the points enumerated by the editors of The Modern 
Schoolman, I am tempted to believe—which seems obvious—that the 


2T have fried to make this point clear in my book Ransoming the Ti 
(Chapter “Who is my Neighbor?”). Were we to seek for the Post pees 
of the possibility of such practical co-operation and convergence despite the 
diversity of doctrines, we would probably have to insist that in the practical order 
we proceed, not by abstraction and deduction, but modo compositivo, toward 
concrete and existential conclusions in which the practical analogy between 
various doctrines can be embodied. 
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more philosophical the problem under consideration, the more diffi- 
cult practical co-operation would be; and the more practical the prob- 
lem under consideration, the easier practical co-operation would be. 
For example, I suppose that a Pragmatist and a Thomist could agree 
and co-operate in a practical way as regards many pedagogical meth- 
ods, or even the place to be given to liberal arts and philosophical 
teaching in a good curriculum. But if it is a question of the essen- 
tial significance of liberal arts and philosophical teaching in educa- 
tion, or of the essential aims, purposes and inspirations of educa- 
tion, I would not make the same conjecture. 


In any case the fact remains that the realm of practical life and 
practical action is the proper field of a co-operation which does not 
require from philosophers any doctrinal eclecticism, but a common 
effort to look into each other’s eyes and thought, and to carry on a 
fraternal converse, in an atmosphere of intellectual justice and 
charity. 


JACQUES MARITAIN 
Ecole Libre des 
Hautes Etudes 
New York City 


THE BOND BETWEEN THE PHYSICS AND 
METAPHYSICS OF ST. THOMAS 


HERE IS a common opinion that in the Physics St. Thomas 
T follows Aristotle slavishly, but that in the Metaphysics he soars 
above him from the very start. It should be enlightening to investi- 
gate this question, as far as a short article will permit. 


BEING AND MOTION 


One is likely to think that while the Metaphysics is about being, 
the Physics is about a long outmoded physical science. That the 
science is far from being completely outmoded I have tried to show 
elsewhere, but here I should like to concentrate on a theme which 
runs through both the Commentaries. The great subject in the Physics 
is, of course, motion, and the treatise culminates in a discussion of 
the Prime Mover. But does this make it very different from the 
Metaphysics? Let us take a few examples: 


If the Prime Mover is eternal and not moved, it cannot be an ens i 
potentia, because such an ens is capable of being moved. Instead, it must 
be a substance existing of itself, and its substance must be act... 


It is evident that the reason he [Aristotle] here gives for the sempiternity 
of time is not valid. For if we suppose time to have begun we need only 
suppose that prior to that there was only imaginary time; just as we say 
that beyond the heavens there is no body except an imaginary one... 


It is to be remarked that after the first translatory motion [that of the 
“first heavens” ] Aristotle mentions only the motion of the planets, because 
the motion of the fixed stars had not been discovered. Hence he thought 


that the eighth sphere, in which the fixed stars are, was the prime 
mobile... 


That there are many motions of the planets is discovered in three ways. 
There is the motion observed by the common man. There is another 
motion which is discovered only by instruments and calculations. This 


requires more or less time. There is a third motion which requires a 
theoretical explanation... 


As to how many planetary motions there are, let us now give what the 
mathematicians tell us ... What they do not tell us we ought to investi- 
gate for ourselves or be guided to by those who do investigate, should 
anything later come to light through competent investigation. And since 
a man should not be led by his liking or aversion for the author of an 
an opinion, but rather by the evidence of the truth, therefore he says we 
should be friendly to both parties, those whose opinion we follow and 


inde aL and Cartesian Motion,” New Scholasticism, XVII (1943), 
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those whose opinion we reject. Both have striven for the truth, and in 
that way have helped us.? 

These passages, and there are more of the same kind, are in the 
genuine tenor of the final Book of the Physics, but they are taken 
from the final Book of the Metaphysics. So, if finis coronat opus, 
the Metaphysics should not be compared to the Physics as “Hyperion 
to a satyr.” 


Yet in both Commentaries St. Thomas distinctly transcends Aris- 
totle. He does so not only by his greater clarity, consistency, and 
the deduction of conclusions which Aristotle failed to see, but by 
being throughout more of an existential philosopher than the 
Stagirite was. The latter did make existing reality his forte, but 
he did not completely extricate himself from the fascination of 
Plato’s separated essences or “forms.” Aquinas makes the break 
complete. He intends that everything he asserts shall be based on 
actual existing reality; every true predicate is in the last resort 
existential; every time we can be said to know, we somehow know 
an existent. 


This principle that actual existence is a necessary content of all 
knowledge is constantly repeated by St. Thomas. “Each thing is 
knowable to the extent to which it is an actual existent (ens actu); 
hence things which have a deficient and imperfect existence, as mat- 
ter, motion, and time, can of themselves gives us but little knowl- 
edge.”* If “knowledge” were to exceed what the thing is, it would 
be falsity and not knowledge. The knowledge of anything must be 
confined to what the thing is, “measured” by it. When we have 
learned all that motion or matter is, in itself, and nothing more, our 
knowledge, despite the difficulty in acquiring it, is very poor in 
content, because there is so little existential content in the object of 
our knowledge. What motion implies is very rich in content, but 
what motion is, is so poor as almost to escape the grasp of knowledge. 


WHAT “POSSIBLE” MEANS 


But if knowledge is of existent reality, is there no knowledge of 
the possibles? And does not St. Thomas discuss the possibles in 
the Metaphysics? In approaching these questions we must remem- 
ber that all knowledge is derived from experience, and there is no 
experience except of actually existing things. In this way knowledge 


2In XII Meta., lect. 6, n. 2518; lect. 5, n. 2498; lect. 9, nn. 2558, 2565, 2560. 
(Numbers of sections are from the Marietti edition of the commentary on the 
Metaphysica, the Leonine edition of the commentary on the Physica.) 

8In II Meta., lect. 1, n. 280; cf. In I Physic., lect. 7, n. 3. The author of 
De Natura Generis, whether St. Thomas or not, is explicit in the same vein. 
“We shall first take up that with which all knowledge must begin and end. 
I mean existing reality. Existing reality is the prime object of the intellect. 
The degree to which anything exists is the only degree to which it can be 
known.’—c. 1. Cf. In IX Meta. 
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of the non-existent is anchored to existence, nor can it so transcend 
experience as completely to part company with it. A potentiality, 
even an objective potentiality or a pure possible, is known only 
through some existing reality. But, although St. Thomas discusses, 
and concedes our knowledge of, “possibles,” it would be a mistake 
to identify them with what is meant by the term in most manuals 
of Ontology; and a much greater mistake to identify them with 
the Platonic “Ideas.” What he means by a “possible” is an already 
existing thing with a passive potency for change. Thus in the 
Physics he speaks of the mobile, the very body which is undergoing 
change, as “possible.” It is synonymous with the movable, or more 
exactly, with the corruptible. “Motion is the actuation of the pos- 
sible, precisely as possible.’’* 


So insistent is he on defining “possible” with reference to the 
actual that he seems to give almost a Cartesian definition: “Possible 
things, deriving their name from ‘potency,’ all have reference to one 
first potency which is the prime active potency, the source namely 
of change in another precisely as other. For a thing is said to be 
‘possible’ from the fact that there is something else which has active 
power over it.”*> But it is clear that St. Thomas is not speaking of 
the “pure” or objective possible, as Descartes was; he is speaking 
of the already existing mobile, being reduced to further actuation. 
That actuation is motus, and motus is actus mobilis.® Enforcing the 
same theme he continues: 


Among other acts the most known and evident to us is motion, which is 
sensibly perceived by us. To it therefore was first given the name “act,” 
and from motion the name was extended to the rest. 


For that reason, “being moved” is not said of non-existing things, though 
some other predicates are affirmed of the non-existent. Thus we say that 
the non-existent are conceivable or imaginable or even desirable, but we 
do not say they are being moved. Because, since “being moved” implies 
an actual existent, it would follow that the non-existent existed.7 


Here we may be given pause by the statement that “some predi- 
cates are affirmed of the non-existent.” But these predicates express 
“privation and negation,” and as such they imply an existing some- 
thing just as truly, though not so evidently, as motion does, because 
“privations and negations are said to ‘exist’ in that they remove 
something” from an existent—which existent, we are reminded, is 
ultimately substance. For “to this [to substance], as to the first 
and fundamental, all the others are referred.” That is only another 
way of saying that if anything exists, substance must exist. Sub- 
stance (of some kind) is a necessary existent. Hence any predicate 


4In III Physic., lect. 2, n. 8. 
5In V Meta., lect. 14, n. 975. 
®In III Phystc., lect. 4, n. 1. 
7In IX Metza., lect. 3, nn. 1805-6. 
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totally dissociated from existent substance would be vacuous. All 
predicates with any meaning must directly or indirectly assert exist- 
ing substance. 


- 


EXISTENT REALITY DETERMINES TRUTH 


In all this, the point which St. Thomas is making is that existence 
is the determinant of truth, and that truth is not the determinant of 
existence. With Plato it would seem to be the other way round. He 
seemed to argue: the “ideas” are necessarily true, therefore they 
must somehow exist. The positions of the two men are diametri- 
cally opposed. Yet one may, with the proper explanations and with- 
out deserting St. Thomas’ stand, speak of the “necessary and eternal 
possibles.” Such possibles do not actually exist, and whatever status 
one accords them they must not be understood as anything prime 
and underived; in their very concept they presuppose an existent 
something. St. Thomas however does not use the word in that 
sense. In the fifth book of Metaphysics, for instance, the term 
“possible” constantly recurs, but whenever he uses it, not as an ad- 
jective but as a noun, he means an existing being with a potency for 
change. Thus only the patient is called a possible. If the agent be 
referred to as possibilis, that is by way of extrinsic denomination 
with reference to the passive potency of the patient which the agent 
actuates. In the ninth book he returns to the same theme, declaring 
that it is by reason of its passive potency that a “possible” may be 
substantially or accidentally changed. “It follows that none of the 
bodies substantially incorruptible is an ens in potentia if we take 
‘incorruptible’ and ‘ens in potentia’ in reference to substantial 
change.’® These “incorruptibles” are not in potency even to motion 
itself, for they already have that, but only to “ubi.” 


Whatever is being moved by a sempiternal motion is not in potency to 
the motion itself; but the motion of the heavens is sempiternal, according 
to what is taught in the Eighth Book of the Physics. It follows that 
the sun and the stars and the whole heavens are always acting because 
they are always in motion, and by their motion they act. . . This is said 
in conformity with the nature of the heavenly bodies as we learn that 
nature from observation—but not to the prejudice of the divine will, on 
which their motion and their existence depend? 


This passage not only shows how the accepted astronomical the- 
ories of the Physics are employed as exemplifications of basic meta- 
physical doctrines, but the closing remark makes us wonder whether 
St. Thomas was not tempted to add: Prior to their existence the 
heavens were pure possibles. If he was tempted, he did not yield. 
As always, he seems to be afraid that such possibles might be mis- 


8 In IX Meta., lect. 9, n. 1871. 
9In IX Meta., lect. 9, nn. 1876, 1879. 
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taken for Plato’s “separated forms.” In fact he closes the chapter 
with an attack on them. 


Plato postulated separated forms which he claimed most truly existed. 
It is as if I were to postulate a separated knowledge, which he called 
“knowledge by itself.’ Such knowledge he said was the foremost in the 
order of things knowable. The same for ‘motion by itself’ in the order 
of things movable. But, by the arguments just given, something must 
first exist (erit) prior to any “knowledge by itself.” For it was shown 
that the actual is by its perfection prior to potency. And knowledge is 
itself a kind of potency.!° 


St. Thomas is always primarily seeking the cause which actuates, 
and since only the existential can actuate, the goal of knowledge 
for him is the existent. Only subsequently is he interested in what 
is actuated, the potential, “the possible.” In Plato’s system the 
world of ideas was the primary; in St. Thomas’, more so even than 
in Aristotle’s, the world of ideas is a derivative. Nowhere can we 
free ourselves from the existent as the object of knowledge, not even 
when we deny existence. It is true that “Negations of the things 
[accidents, generation, etc.] related to substance, or even of the sub- 
stance itself, are said ‘to exist.’ Thus we say, “The non-existent is 
non-existent.’ But that could not be said unless existence somehow 
pertains to its negation.’ 


The Metaphysics, then, is not a treatise on things remote from and 
foreign to the actual world. It is an exposition of existing reality; 
and by the same token our mastery of it must stem from and be 
rooted in actual experience. When we say that the subject of 
Metaphysics is “being,” we mean existing being and whatever is im- 
plicit in such being. At the top of the list stands substance. ‘For 
‘being,’ simply, means that which has existence in itself, namely sub- 
stance. Other things are called ‘beings’ because they belong to this 
being.”’** Substance is being par excellence, and it may be material 
or immaterial. Next highest on the list, for our present discussion, 
is active potency. Active potency is an actus, it signifies existence— 
not the absence thereof, as passive potency does—and it is the count- 
erpart of the “possible.’”’’* 


ACT AND POTENCY 


The subject-matter of the Metaphysics falls neatly into act and 
potency. But when we turn to the material world we are met by 
the disturbing fact of motion. Motion seems to be neither act nor 
potency, or else both. 


107n IX Meta., lect. 9, n. 1882. 

11Jy IV Metza., lect. 1, n. 539. 

12 I” VII Meta., lect. 13, n. 1; In XI, lect. 3, n. 21973 In XE, lect Pan: 
2419; In V Physic., lect. 2. 

13 Cf, note 5 
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It is to be noted that one thing may be in act only, a second in potency 
only, and a third midway between potency and act. Now what is in 
potency only is not yet being moved; what is already in completed act 
has already been moved; therefore that thing is being moved which is 
midway between pure potency and act, partly in potency and partly in act.14 


Motion is neither simply act nor simply potency. It is incom- 
plete act, it is an actuation in process of further actuation. “Though 
such an act is difficult to comprehend, because of the mixture of act 
and potency, yet that there be such an act is not impossible; it is a 
fact.""° Here is the province of the Physics—motion and its impli- 
cations. Although the implications ramify far and wide, their center 
is always ens mobile. 


Plato could find an “idea” for whatever was simply act. We could 
find none for the mixture of act and potency which is motion. Here 
is where St. Thomas best shows how he bases his knowledge on the 
existential world. Ixplain it as you will, motion is a fact. “Among 
other acts the most known and evident to us is motion, which is 
sensibly perceived by us.”'® Let metaphysics consider things which 
are act only or potency only, the material world forces us to consider 
that which is both potency and act. Motion, with all it invoives, 
demands a special treatise, and whether that treatise should come 
before the Metaphysics or after it, the Physics treats a special case 
of reality. 


Since motion is such an elusive thing, one might be tempted to 
relegate it to the realm of the imaginary and unreal. That is prac- 
tically what is done by many modern philosophers who represent 
motion as “atomic”; they atomize it into a succession of static states 
or “stills.” St. Thomas does not refuse to face the facts. He 
could indeed have dodged the issue by translating Aristotle’s defini- 
tion by “actus entis,” and so have left the existential nature of motion 
in doubt. Instead, to preclude any misunderstanding, he employs 
a term he does not often use, “existent”: ‘““Motus est actus existentis 
in potentia, secundum quod huiusmodi.’"7 With both “actus” and 
“existentis” in the definition he leaves no doubt about his putting 
motion in the existential order. Moreover he faces the fact that 
although the categories are a complete classification of real things, 
motion is not one of them. It has to be “reduced” to the categories. 
And, unlike prime matter which is reduced to the single category 
substance, motion is reduced to four; directly to quantity, quality, 
and place, indirectly to relation. After his masterly discussion of the 
categories, or predicamenta, and motion’s place in them,’* you feel 


14 Jy III Physic., lect. 2, n. 3. 
15 Jy III Physic., lect. 3, n. 6. 
186 Jy IX Meta., lect. 3, n. 1805. 
17 Jn III Physic., lect. 2, n. 3. 
18 Jy JII Phystc., lect. 5, n. 15. 
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that he has successfully weathered the supreme test of the existential 
philosopher. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE PHYSICS 


It is not to be thought of course that motion is the only subject- 
matter of the Physics, nor the only difficult one. Material things are 
so fraught with imperfections and indefinites (“infinities”) that, 
though their existence is obvious, they are lowest in the scale of 
existence and are barely over the border-line. Metaphysics can 
serenely treat substance as such without ex professo descending into 
the maelstrom of the material world. Many a man shrinks from that 
adventure, because, as St. Thomas says in the opening Lectio of the 
Physics, material things, though the objects of our immediate experi- 
ence, require the greatest amount of observation and inductive study 
before they can be organized into a “science.” Yet that work must 
be done, and constantly revised, lest metaphysics itself become dis- 
sociated both from experience and from the actual world. That such 
has been the fate of many a spurious metaphysic is too well known 
to need comment, and it has brought upon even genuine metaphysics 
a most unmerited contempt. 

It must not be forgotten that material things, though the least of 
beings, clamor the loudest for an explanation. Witness St. Thomas 
assigning fewer tasks to mathematics and metaphysics than those 
that are the lot of the philosophy of nature.’® Not only the elements 
and integral constituents of bodies but their material, formal, final, 
and efficient causes must be investigated. There are, besides, such 
concomitants as time and space and the infinite divisibility of the 
continuum. In a word, the extreme of passive potentiality is found 
in material things; they are, more than anything else, the “corrupti- 
bles,” the “possibles,” and they challenge the philosopher to discover 
the corresponding actualities. Perhaps the angels do not need meta- 
physics, or not our kind of metaphysics, but for us humans im- 
mersed in this material world through which alone we can contact 
all reality, metaphysics must grow out of that world. 


WHAT SCIENCE NEEDS 


Perhaps the greatest mission of our metaphysics today is to justify 
itself in the eyes of the scientists and to show them that it is what 
they need in order to rationalize their various scientific disciplines. 
Science has come to mean for many a mere statement of the succes- 
sion of antecedent and consequent phenomena, without any connec- 
tion other than the succession. There is no statement, rather there 
is a denial, of anything being produced by its antecedents. That is a 
denial of efficient causality. And though uniformity of structures 
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and activities is accepted, yet with the rejection of final causality, 
and, as a consequence, formal causality, no reason can be given for 
the uniformity which is of the very essence of scientific knowledge. 

But, granted true continuous change, there is nowhere else so 
insistent a demand for a continuously operating efficient cause. So 
long as things continue in the condition in which they are, whether 
that be motion or rest, the evidence of such cause is remote. But 
when things are in the process of change, the evidence is immediate 
and as prolonged as the process. Inquiry is the watchword of sci- 
ence, but science has repudiated the inquiry into causes. To lull 
ourselves into a sense of reasonableness in this repudiation we have 
employed such soporific phrases as “changing things,’ as though 
change were the inherent nature of things and a rational ultimate. 
The Physics of St. Thomas should convince any one that if by 
“changing thing” you mean that a thing may change itself, your 
statement is irrational, for nothing can have such a nature. The 
subject of change is never changing, it is being changed. The thing 
which is undergoing change is a patient, a “possible,” and it needs 
an agent distinct from itself to effect the change. 

So completely have we lost sight of the fact that change is pati, 
that there is in modern languages no real synonym for the Latin 
“patitur”’ or “passio.” The truth is that when change is predicated 
of what we call “changing things’ it cannot be correctly expressed 
by either an active or an intransitive verb, but only by a passive. 
These things are not changing, they are being changed. And if you 
say to a modern thinker that on the same principle it follows that 
omnis causa ut causa non mutatur, he will probably deny the whole 
doctrine as unintelligible medieval jargon. If you endeavor to show 
him that the uniformity of structure and activity of material things 
is due to formal and, ultimately, to final causes, he will think that 
you are bringing in what he calls “religion” instead of science or 
philosophy. Yet this same man appeals to the same existential visi- 
ble world which St. Thomas used as the starting point of his entire 
philosophy. But not only does St. Thomas start with it, he never 
loses sight of it. Though he scales the heights of metaphysics he 
never forgets that his ladder rests on the solid earth. But today 
the battle is not primarily on the heights of metaphysics, it is in 
Physics, as Aristotle and more especially St. Thomas, understood the 
term. 


J. A. McWILLIAMS 
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UNLIMITED WAR AND 
TRADITIONAL MORALITY 


HERE EXISTS a traditional Catholic doctrine of war which 

has been recognized as true even by those who violate it most 
flagrantly. This doctrine shows that a parallel obtains between the 
nation and the individual. Each of us individually possesses the 
right to defend himself against an unjust aggressor, that is, against 
one who wrongfully attempts to take away our life or possessions. 
This right is not something bestowed upon us by society or by the 
state. It is a natural right; it springs from our character as human 
persons. The right to use force in order to defend my life against 
a murderer, or my child against a kidnapper, or my goods against 
a thief, is mine by nature and cannot be taken from me. Similarly, 
a nation has a right to defend itself against an unjust aggressor. It 
is only the extreme pacifist who will deny this right to the nation. The 
great mass of men and the ablest thinkers have never found any 
moral problem in a genuine war of self-defense. 


The analogy between the individual and the state extends further. 
If my child or my property is stolen, I have a right to use force in 
an attempt to regain it. Aggressive measures may be taken to right 
wrongs that have been done and to punish the guilty. So also with 
nations: under certain circumstances a nation has a right to resort 
to aggressive war in order to vindicate its rights, to regain its goods, 
to liberate its own subjects and those of other nations, or to punish 
a criminal state. Aggressive war must indeed be a iast resort. It 
is an extreme measure that may be used cnly when a nation’s cause 
is just and adequate, and known with certainty to be such. In the 
last analysis, a nation waging a just aggressive war is acting in self- 
defeuse in the moral order, just as a community is acting in self- 
defense when it sends out officers of the law to apprehend or destroy 
the robber band. 


The traditional doctrine further points out that a war must be 
just not only in its cause but also in its conduct. A nation that 
wages a just war, whether of defense or of aggression, is not thereby 
exempt from all moral restraints. Even the best of ends does not 
justify an evil means. A fortiorl, a nation that has instituted an 
unjust war adds crime to crime if it resorts to morally illicit means 
in order to gain an illicit end. So evident is the validity of this 
traditional doctrine that cven the most ruthless aggressor strives to 
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prove to his own people and to the world at large that his cause is 
just and that his manner of waging war is humane. 


TRADITIONAL DOCTRINE OF WAR 


This traditional doctrine of war was developed by a long line of 
theologians and moral philosophers. Among them were Augustine, 
Aquinas, Vitoria, Suarez, and Bellarmine. Above all, it has been 
given development and expression and application to modern condi- 
tions by the last five popes. In the pronouncements of Leo XIII, 
Pius X, Benedict XV, Pius XI, and Pius XII is found a realistic 
and comprehensive philosophy of war and peace. This Catholic 
doctrine, developed and given expression by great popes, great think- 
ers, and great saints, may be summed up in the following propositions: 


1. Peace, which is a positive condition, not a mere negation, is the 
natural, normal, and necessary good of civil society. 


2. War possesses moral and social validity insofar as it is an instru- 
ment suitable to maintain or recover peace. 


3. Since peace is the end and war only a means, it is correct to 
emphasize the right to peace rather than the right to war. This 
right to peace is coactive. Purely defensive war does not present 
an ethical problem. 


4. Ageressive war can be justified insofar as it is an act of vindi- 
cative justice. 


5. Objectively speaking, war is always wrong. That is, it cannot 
be formally and materially just on the part of both belligerents. One 
side in war is always wrong, and both sides may be wrong. 


6. Both defensive and just aggressive wars are acts of necessity, 
a last resort against an actual evil. 


7. In every just war there must be a just, proportionate, and known 
cause; lawful authority; proper end; right use of means. 


8. There is an essential distinction between combatants and non- 
combatants in war. 


APPLICATION TO PAST WARS 


Despite the obstacles to obtaining full knowledge of any complex 
event in human history, it is not too difficult to apply these norms 
to the limited wars of earlier centuries. Certainly, those who made 
the decision for a war could, if they would, give an honest statement 
of their case. It was as possible for a statesman or a military man 
to recognize moral realities and to examine his conscience as for any 
other man. In the light of the real situation, in the case of a limited 
war of aggression, it is possible to determine whether there was a 
just, proportionate, and known cause, whether there was a proper 
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end. in view, and whether the war was truly a final means resorted 
to only after the failure of all other means of obtaining justice. 
Thus when Frederick the Great gave his reasons for waging war on 
Poland—“A well-trained army, a well-filled war chest, a favorable 
opportunity, and the vivacity of my spirits’—he showed that he had 
no illusions as to the essential injustice of his cause. Statesmen are 
rarely as frank in their cynicism as was Frederick the Great, yet 
the facts are always there and are known to someone, even if they 
are not always recorded in the books of history. How many of the 
limited wars of aggression in modern history can stand the test of 
the full Catholic doctrine? Few moralists will go as far as the late 
William Jennings Bryan in saying that there never was a just war 
or an unjust peace. Yet when a war of aggression is singled out 
of the historical scene and submitted to dispassionate analysis and 
judgment, the results are not usually favorable. We think of Prussia’s 
repeated aggressions, of Russia’s attacks on Finland and Poland, of 
the Boer war, and of Japan’s assault upon China. We do not hesi- 
tate to recognize the essentially vicious character of these aggressions 
and to condemn them as such. 


In wars that were limited in scope and intensity it was possible 
for belligerents to carry on the war in a right manner. While war 
has always involved dangers and hardships for noncombatants as 
well as for those actually under arms, high-minded and able military 
leaders could take measures to protect the civilian population. More- 
over, where illicit weapons or methods were being used, and where 
the clear-cut distinction between combatants and noncombatants was 
being violated, it was possible to note these acts and to make effec- 
tive protest. Most important of all, there was a general acceptance 
of certain norms of right conduct by the general mind and con- 
science. Despite the constantly increasing ferocity of the wars 
waged by civilized nations, and despite the growth of huge armaments 
with the accompanying conviction that war was inevitable, war itself 
still retained its limited character and was judged by the traditional 
principles. Only a few military men and military theorists looked 
upon war as something good in itself and upon the soldier as one 
exempt from all moral obligations and free to commit any deed, no 
matter how ruthless, in the name of military necessity. The mind and 
will of the general public and of the great mass of military men was 
to spare the innocent and the helpless wherever possible. 


CHARACTER OF MODERN WAR 


In our own time war has assumed a character that differs greatly 
from its character in the past. It is still possible for limited wars to 
be fought, as, for instance, between two South American nations. 
But modern war, the distinctive contribution of twentieth-century 
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industrialized states to military art and science, is not such a limited 
struggle. It is unlimited war, war that is total and global in extent, 
war that can be waged only by the most powerful of modern nations. 
Living in the midst of a struggle of unparalleled ferocity, we are not 
in a position to see modern war in a completely objective and com- 
prehensive fashion. On the other hand, our knowledge of it is first- 
hand and even experimental. It is our war, an act done under the 
reason and will of us who live through it. Hence there is a greater 
obligation for our generation to come to a decision, both as to the 
essential nature and as to the moral character of modern war, than 
there will be for the men of a more fortunate future. When the age 
of world wars has passed, modern war will have become a matter 
of historical interest and academic discussion. For us it is the great- 
est of moral crises and the most immense of moral problems. 


What is the full character of modern war? It is total, in that it 
claims the full resources, human and material, of all the principal 
contestants. It is global, in that the war activities of any major power 
call for corresponding activities on the part of all the others. The 
unity of peace, as Litvinoff called it, is such that for one nation to 
arm means that others must also do so. When the armed peace is 
broken by a more violent conflict, one nation after another is almost 
inevitably drawn into the fighting. Neutrality in the older sense is 
no longer possible, for no nation, no matter how devoted it is to 
peace, can remain unaffected or even safe when its more powerful 
neighbors are at grips. It is continuous: the armed peace that pre- 
ceded 1914 was not a complete and genuine peace, but a necessary 
period of preparation for a coming struggle. A fortiori, the years 
of the armistice were not years of peace, especially those following 
Hitler’s rise to power, but were as much a part of modern total war 
as is the present period. The remilitarization of the Rhineland was 
almost as clear a declaration of intention as was the pact with Stalin 
which doomed Poland and the Baltic states. The campaigns which 
ended with the subjugation of Austria and Czecho-Slovakia differed, 
not essentially, but only accidentally, from those that brought about 
the capture of Denmark and Norway and the fall of France. 


Modern war is three-dimensional. War is modern only if it is 
waged with all the weapons that modern science and industry can 
produce. It must be waged not only on the surface of the land and 
sea, but also in the air and in the depths of the ocean. The air 
weapon, the characteristic weapon of completely modern war, shows 
itself to be increasingly versatile and increasingly powerful as a means 
of destruction. There is as well a fourth dimension in which war 
must be waged today. This is the realm of belief and will. The 
enemy can be defeated more easily if his will to fight is broken and 
captured. So too victory can be won only by a people who are 
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persuaded that they can win. Likewise must the mind of neutral 
peoples be worked upon and bent if possible to a belligerent’s ends. 
Modern war is above all revolutionary. In every field it shows itself 
to be destructive. By its very nature it is a consumptive and dis- 
ruptive process. Works of art that are the symbols of another order 
and that took centuries of effort and genius for their production 
and preservation are now destroyed in an instant. Likewise is their 
destruction a symbol, for it manifests the destruction of older values 
of every sort. We witness today, although we cannot as yet fully 
appreciate what is taking place, the damage that is being done to the 
family, to religion, to accepted moral procedures, to established social 
institutions, and to traditional political forms. Because it is thus 
destructive, modern war is necessarily revolutionary. The changes 
and upheavals that followed the first world war are a portent of 
what is to come. 


TRADITIONAL MORALITY VS. MODERN THEORIES 


Since the limited wars of the past have been succeeded among the 
great nations by war unlimited in intensity and extent, it may be 
thought that the traditional doctrine is outmoded and inoperative. 
If this is the case and if another ethic of war governs the modern 
situation, this new formula must be either the pacifistic thesis or 
what may be called the absolutistic and totalitarian doctrine. The 
absolutistic doctrine is to the effect that the state possesses the uncon- 
ditioned right to wage war if, when, and as it suits its ends. Aggres- 
sive war is simply an instrument of national policy. Standing be- 
yond good and evil, the absolute ruler can resort to any use of 
violence in order to impose his will upon the enemy. To this faith 
in force no sincere moralist and no genuine philosopher can give 
assent. Yet it bids fair to find further acceptance among statesmen 
and political leaders and thus to bring further disasters upon the 
human race. 


Equally untenable is the assertion of extreme pacifism that war is 
essentially evil and therefore equally forbidden to both defenders 
and attackers. Unable to find any basis in reason and nature, the 
pacifistic doctrine consequently and necessarily breaks down in prac- 
tice. No large body of men and women will or can put it into effect. 
More serious still, it shows itself impracticable in a further way. 
For pacifism within a nation is a source of weakness and decay. It 
can be deliberately fostered by an enemy power as a means of pre- 
paring a victim for the slaughter. It is in the record that the famous 
Oxford pledge not to serve king and country for any cause was an 
encouragement to the growth of militarism among the dictators. It 
is also in the record that pacifism was fostered and spread in this 
country as an important part of communistic and subversive activity. 
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Pacifism in its extreme form is as unacceptable, although perhaps 
not as disastrous, a doctrine of war and peace as is the absolutistic 
doctrine. Yet it is for its own clear evidence rather than for the 
defects of rival theories that we hold to the traditional doctrine. 
Accepting its canons, we find that two great questions arise and ask 
for answers: 1. What is the cause that can justify a resort to 
aggressive total war? 2. Can a modern war be waged in a just 
manner? 

In the opinion of the present writer, the only correct answer that 
can be given to the first question is that there is no cause that will 
justify a nation in resorting to a policy of aggressive war. One seeks 
in vain for evils so huge and so imminent that they can only be 
averted by a resort to armed aggression, or for goods so great and 
so rightly due that they can only be obtained by an appeal to arms. 
One has only to consider the appalling destruction of human life 
and of the things that make man’s life good that has taken place 
in this war to see the malice and the folly of a policy of aggression. 
For the aggressors, without exception, have brought nothing but 
horror and disaster to their own people as well as to their intended 
victims, 


WAR AN UNCONTROLAPBLE INSTRUMENT 


Particularly must the Catholic theologian and moralist see that 
aggressive war as it appears today is reprehensible. The Catholic 
Church is the greatest casualty of this war. Its people, its institu- 
tions, its program, and its system of morality have all received such 
blows that their full force has not yet become apparent. The 
moralist who attempts to justify aggression, even in the theorctical 
order, will do well to reflect deeply upon the condition of the Catholic 
world today. Doubtless men and nations will continue to suffer at 
the hands of one another. Yet war has so clearly shown itself to be 
uncontrolable that its use as an instrument of national policy is 
against all true reason and prudence. 

With regard to the second question—Can a modern war be waged 
in a just manner?—the appearance of new implements of warfare 
and what may be called the spatial extension of modern war both 
propose new difficulties for the Catholic moralist. It would be a 
happy solution if we could say that the morality of the bombardment 
of cities and the like is something that can be decided by an easy 
application of the principle of double effect. If a war plant or a mili- 
tary installation is a legitimate object of attack, then the death of 
noncombatants who are killed during the bombardment is an inci- 
dental evil lying beyond the intention of the attacker. Not the aviator 
but rather the women and children who are in or about the target 
are responsible for their safety. Doubtless this problem of the 
morality of bombardments from the air must still be discussed and 
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settled in the light of the principle of double effect, but unhappily 
its solution is no longer a simple and satisfying matter. 


Under the conditions of modern warfare the distinction between 
combatant and noncombatant becomes less and less distinct. The 
factory and the ship yard and the war worker are as necessary for 
victory as the plane and ship and soldier and sailor. Women can 
contribute directly and largely to the war effort by producing war 
materials and foodstuffs and by performing countless other services. 
In increasing numbers they are enrolled in the various branches of 
the armed forces. Even children can do their part and are potential 
if not actual fighters. Thus boys and girls of the Hitler youth organ- 
izations who were but twelve and thirteen in 1939 have in the course 
of a few years of war become actual combatants and war workers 
of seventeen and eighteen. It is reported too that in Germany 
eighth-grade pupils have been recruited for such tasks of war as they 
can perform. 


Today the industrial plant of a nation at war must be devoted 
almost entirely to war production and practically all of the nation’s 
natural resources are used directly or indirectly for the prosecution 
of the war. Ripening grain fields are evidently of the most imme- 
diate importance to a warring people. Transportation systems play 
their essential part in the struggle for victory. The most innocent 
of peacetime villages may in wartime house a general staff or con- 
tain a laboratory for the design of new instruments of destruction 
or be a center of communications or propaganda. Hence, to the 
military man, they may all appear as legitimate objects of attack. 


TOTAL ATTACK AND TOTAL DEFENSE 


This absorption of human and material resources in the war effort 
finds its expression in the territorial spread of modern war. Battles 
are no longer fought for restricted spots nor are they named for 
towns or rivers or mountains where armies meet, or for points in 
the sea where navies clash. We hear now of the battle of the 
Atlantic, of the battle of France, and of the battle of Germany. 
Islands, like Malta, become unsinkable aircraft carriers. Norway 
becomes a bastion of Nazi Germany. Every approach to England, 
from the air as well as from the sea, is defended. A whole continent 
is termed Festung Europa and is bombarded as one huge fortress and 
is fought over as one vast battlefield. In the theory and practice 
of modern total war, we find whole nations, with all their available 
resources, human and other, transformed into fighting machines 
and their territories turned into strongholds. 


‘Thus the whole tendency of modern methods of waging war is to 
wipe out the distinction between combatant and noncombatant— 
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between the guilty and the innocent, to use the more exact terms of 
tradition—and between licit and illicit objects of attack. To the 
military man engaged in his appointed task of subduing a whole 
nation, everything before him appears as a legitimate object of attack, 
and, except in the highest stations and in isolated situations, it is diffi- 
cult to condemn him. Yet the entire situation is abhorrent, and the 
great responsibility rests behind the military man rather than on him. 


When the head of a nation makes formal use of war as an instru- 
ment of national policy and deliberately turns to aggressive war, he 
must transform his people and his land into one vast machine with 
which to attack his victim. The opposing nation is thereby forced 
into a like procedure. Total attack implies total defense. Such 
defense to be successful demands total counterattack. This is illus- 
trated most vividly by the Nazi assault on Britain and Britain’s 
counterblows upon Germany. War in its absolute form, to use Von 
Clausewitz’s phrase, seeks the total subjugation of the enemy. It 
seeks the destruction of his fighting machine, of his industrial plant, 
of his home front, of his food supply, and of his will to fight. The 
ruthlessness of the aggressor is met with equal ruthlessness by the 
defender. 


The aggressor in modern war may thus be said to commit a two- 
fold crime when he prepares for war and wages it in the modern 
manner. He makes his indiscriminate attack upon his opponent’s 
armies and civil population. He turns his own nation into a military 
unit, thereby victimizing the innocent and noncombatants along with 
his soldiery. The aggressor is willing to expose his own civil popu- 
lation and its homes and goods to the same destruction that he orders 
his armies to deal or to endure. 


THE PERMANENT DISORDER OF OUR WORLD 


If a single major power has the will to aggression and proceeds to 
arm to that end, all other nations are thereby compelled to take like 
measures for war. This armed peace is not a genuine peace, as 
Pope Leo XIII pointed out half a century ago. Yet it is into this 
continuing condition of self-exhaustion and mutual destruction that 
modern secular states have brought themselves. From this condi- 
tion escape is possible only by a repudiation of war as an instrument 
of national policy and by a repudiation of the idea and the fact of 
the absolute state. 


Men all over the world see the folly and the malice of this dis- 
sipation of the world’s natural resources, of this destruction of cul- 
tures and societies, and of this unsearchable sacrifice of human lives. 
They see the senselessness and needlessness of the greed and fear 
and hate that make the world hideous. But the great mass of men 
are as yet unable to produce leaders who will make potent today’s 
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inarticulate and ineffectual longing for peace. The vast mass of 
men still lack the supernatural faith and the natural reason which 
alone will enable them to live together as brothers in love and jus- 
tice and peace. Without this faith and this reason, mankind will 
increasingly be dominated by leaders who trust only in force and 
matter and who therefore turn more and more to the sword and 
slaughter. 


For the past half century the pronouncements of the popes upon 
the nature, rights, and duties of the state and upon war and peace 
have been a most manifest proof of their supreme moral authority. 
The truth of their words has been demonstrated by the events of 
history. They issued warning after warning of the dangers that 
ould inevitably follow the militarism that beset Europe and the 
world. But a heedless age turned deaf ears to the Church’s warn- 
ings and rushed into crime after crime and into disaster after dis- 
aster. How long this will continue no one can tell. Perhaps men 
will at length accomplish the hope that St. Augustine voiced fifteen 
centuries ago and “slay war itself with the sword.” Perhaps wars 
will go on until secular leaders have made a desolation and called 
it peace. But soon or late, true peace, the tranquillity of order, can 
come only from the principle of order set forth in the papal pro- 
nouncements and in the great tradition that they represent and con- 
tinue, 

JOH Nee Yea 
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THE UNITY OF THE COMPLEX 
INDIVIDUAL BODY 


TTENTION WAS called in a recent issue of The Modern 

Schoolman,’ to the problem of the philosophical interpretation 
of the complex individual body as a question in which the mutual 
relations existing between science and philosophy came into evidence.? 
In this previous article the question was divided into three problems, 
distinct but closely related,* and it was proposed to pursue the sub- 
ject in future issues. The present article represents an attempt to 
indicate the solution of the first problem there proposed, the elabora- 
tion of the philosophical “theory” of the complex individual body, 
in terms of the metaphysical possibility of such a body and its ex- 
planation according to metaphysical principles. It may be well to 
note at the outset that there is question here primarily of the meta- 
physical possibithiy of a complex individual body, without prejudice 
as to whether such a body actually exists or not. 


SUBSTANTIAL MATERIAL FORM 


In the application of the Aristotelico-Thomistic doctrine of act and 
potency to the corporeal being which is the object of natural philoso- 
phy, a correct understanding of matter and material form as potency 
and act in the order of essence is of prime importance. From the 
dilemma of Parmenides, through the errors of Descartes, to the mis- 
interpretations of modern philosophy, ignorance of, or refusal to 
accept, the conclusions of the hylomorphic doctrine are all traceable 
to a failure to conceive both matter and form as principles of being, 
related to one another as potency and act themselves incapable of 
existence as such, which, in combination, result in the only possible 
material existent, the composite “body.” If this is once clearly under- 
stood and kept in mind, the way is open to a satisfying metaphysical 
interpretation of the character of material being in its fundamentals, 
and further analysis of those fundamentals discloses this character 
in its detail. Thus, in the hylomorphic system, the possibility of a 
complex individual body becomes a question of whether complexity 
and individuality are compatible with the interpretation of a material 


1“Note on the Thomistic Interpretation of Complex Individual Bodies,” by 
C. L. Bonnet; The Modern Schoolman, XXI (1944), 101-107. 

2For views on the relations existing between Science and Philosophy, Cf. 
Maritain, An Introduction of Philosophy (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1939), 
7, (OR Cf. also “The Relations between Science and Philosophy,” by (Onmelt): 
Hardie, in Philosophy (The Journal of the British Institute of Philosophy), 
XIX (1944), 108-116. 

8 The Modern Schoolman, art. cit., p. 102. 
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being as an existent compounded of principles which are as potency 
and act in the order of essence, matter and form. 


The historian of philosophy knows well that the elaboration of 
any philosophical doctrine is in great measure occasioned by the 
attempts of the philosopher to defend his doctrine against the attacks 
of adversaries. This is particularly true of the elaboration of the 
hylomorphic doctrine in the question of complex individual bodies 
and their possibility. There is no intention here of tracing this de- 
velopment in its relation to the numerous attacks of the various forms 
of philosophical atomism. Our intention is merely to trace the various 
elements in the explanation of matter and form by St. Thomas 
Aquinas which conclude to the possibility of a complex individual 
body. 


A SINGLE SUBSTANTIAL FORM 


Since our concern is with complex individual bodies, we may sup- 
pose as understood the general principles concerning matter and form 
from which the details of our interpretation are to flow, such as the 
fact that matter and form cannot exist as separate entities, the char- 
acter of matter and material form, the fact that form specifies and 
gives “to be,” the impossibility of existence or becoming for material 
form independently of matter, and the doctrine of the eduction of 
form from the potency of matter.* It was on the basis of these facts, 
familiar to every hylomorphic philosopher, that St. Thomas established 
once and for all the first detail specifically pertinent to our present 
subject, the fact that any individual body can have but one substan- 
tial form.® 


In passing we may note how this doctrine of the unicity of sub- 
stantial form in an individual being is a splendid example of how 
the further details of the philosophical system flow from the more 
fundamental points that precede it. For since the form is what gives 
“to be” and specifies, a multiplicity of forms in an individual being 
would involve the contradiction, of a being which is twice brought 
into existence and which while it is of one specific nature is at the 


_*For a collection of texts on the fundamental characteristics of substan- 
tial material form, Cf. Petrus Hoenen, “De Origine Formae Materialis,” 
Textus et Documenta, “Series Philosophica” (Romae, 1932), pp. 40-52. ; 
&Innumerable texts in almost every one of the works of the Angelic Doctor 
give definite expression to this doctrine of the unicity of substantial form, 
e.g. 
“Impossible est in uno et eodem esse plures formas substantiales: 

et hoc ideo quia ab eodem habet res esse et unitatem. Manifestum 

est autem quod res habet esse per formam; unde et per formam habet 

unitatem: et propter hoc, ubicumque est multitudo formarum, non est 

unum simpliciter...” Quodlibet. I, art. 6. 
Cf. also: In IT de Anima, lect. 1; In I de Gen. et Corr., lect. 10; De Spirit. 
eke art. 1 ad 9; Quodlbet. XI. art. 5; Sum. c. Gent. IV. ec. 80-81, II. c. 
uete! 
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same time of another specific nature. 


This fact of the necessity of a single form in any individual being 
is of great importance in the present discussion. It indicates at 
once that the possible complexity of an individual body is not to be 
sought in a multiplicity of substantial forms somehow or other gath- 
ered together in the unity of a greater whole, since such a unity 
would have to be that of an accidental aggregate, made up of a num- 
ber of individual bodies instead of a single body. A superficial con- 
clusion might be that the complex individual body is metaphysically 
impossible, by reason of the necessity of a single form. Neverthe- 
less, there remains the fact that certain complex bodies, seemingly 
individual, do exist, such as living beings and true chemical com- 
pounds as distinguished from mere mixtures of elements, whose unity 
of operation suggests that they are individual bodies and not mere 
accidental aggregates of many individual bodies. The character of 
matter and form must be further looked into for a possible answer to 
the problem. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE COMPLEX INDIVIDUAL BODY 


Considered experimentally the complex individual body, or rather, 
what is supposed to be a complex individual body, the chemical com- 
pound as opposed to the chemical mixture in the anorganic field, 
displays certain definite characteristics: (a) There is a definite 
unity of being and operation, suggesting that the body in question is 
one and not a collection of individual bodies. (b) Certain “new” 
properties appear. These properties are “new” in the sense that they 
are not reducible, or, at least, have not been successfully reduced, 
to some combination of the characteristic properties of the elemen- 
tary substances from which the compound arose. They are the char- 
acteristic properties of the compound. 


These two characteristics suggest that the compound is really a 
new nature and not a mere combination of the elements from which 
it originated, a true complex individual body and not a mere acci- 
dental aggregate. But there are other characteristics as well: (c) 
There remain certain properties in the compound which are the 
characteristic properties of the elements which gave rise to it. (d) 
The compound, in breaking up, produces again the elements from 
which it originated, and this independently of the efficient cause 
responsible for the process of destruction of the compound. 


And these two characteristics in turn suggest that the compound 
is no more than a very intimate combination of the original elements 
which continue to exist individually, yet interacting on one another 

6 For a treatment of the criterion as to what really constitutes an individual 


body, Cf. Van der Veldt, “The Recognition of Individual Bodies,” in New 
Scholasticism, XVII (1943), 201-230. 
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and cancelling one another in such a way that there is the illusion 
of a new individual body. Complete understanding of the mystery 
of the interaction of the properties of bodies in combination would 
show that the first two characteristics mentioned, the apparent unity 
and the apparently new properties are merely the result of the 
mutual influence of the original elements on one another under par- 
ticular conditions. 


In a word, experimental observation of the compound furnishes 
apparently contradictory characteristics in the supposed complex in- 
dividual body. Any interpretation on the part of the philosopher 
must explain or explain away all of these characteristics, and must 
do so in harmony with the basic principles of the philosophy which 
he makes his own. If Hylomorphism is to explain and interpret the 
compound as a complex individual body and not as a mere accidental 
aggregate, it must do so by an application of the fundamental prin- 
ciples relating to matter and form that will be in harmony with the 
characteristics of the compound. 


THE ROLE OF MATTER 


The hylomorphic doctrine considers the individual body as a com- 
posite existent, consisting of matter and substantial form as princi- 
ples of its essence. Now matter, considered in itself, as prime matter, 
is pure potency, altogether indeterminate, and as such, without any 
element of preference for any one form rather than another, of all 
the material substantial forms for which it is potency.? Of course, 
matter of itself, or prime matter, with the indiscriminate potency 
spoken of, cannot exist except in combination with form. 


But once matter is informed by a particular substantial form, 
though it keeps its potency to all forms, except, of course the one 
which actuates it, it loses that original indeterminateness which was 
characteristic of it considered in itself. It is no longer complete 
indeterminateness, but very definitely determined by the actuation 
of the informing form whose function it is to determine matter ac- 
cording to certain definite dispositions, thus specifying it to be this 
and not something else. By reason of these actuated dispositions 


7“Materia enim, secundum id quod est, est in potentia ad formam. Oportet 
ergo quod materia secundum se considerata, sit in potentia ad formam omnium 
illorum quorum est materia communis. Per unam autem formam non fit in 
actu nisi quantum ad illam formam. Remanet ergo in potentia quantum ad 
omnes alias formas. . . . potentia quantum est de se, indifferenter se habet 
ad perfectum et imperfectum; unde sicut quando est sub forma imperfecta, 
est in potentia ad formam perfectam, ita e converso.” S. T. I. 66.2c. 

8“Nam omne corpus naturale aliquam formam substantialem habet deter- 
minatam. Cum igitur ad formam substantialem consequantur  accidentia, 
necesse est quod ad determinatam formam consequantur determinata accidentia 
inter quae est quantitas. Unde omne corpus naturale habet determinatam 
quantitatem et in majus et in minus.” S$. T. I. 7. 3c. Cf. also Im I Physic. 
lect. 9, n. 9, in medio; De Pot. 4. 1 ad 5. : 
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resulting from the actually informing form, the matter of any existing 
bedy will not be in equal potency to all other possible forms, but 
will be in varying degrees of potency to different forms, according 
as they are close or distant, in the hierarchy of forms, to the form 
under which the matter actually is disposed.® 


CAUSALITY OF MATTER IN CHANGE 


There is another important fact about matter as determined under 
a certain form which must not be overlooked in the present question. 
In speaking of a change such as the production of a compound from 
a combination of elements and the breaking up of the compound into 
the elements from which it originated, attention is usually given to 
the efficient cause of the change, the influence responsible for initiat- 
ing the process of change. But the efficient cause is not the total 
source of the change. Though the efficient cause is indeed responsi- 
ble for the start of the process which terminates in a change, it does 
not necessarily give the reason why the term of the change is this 
particular element or compound and not some other, as is evidenced 
by the fact that different efficient causes acting upon the same com- 
pound or elements will produce the same effect. In view of the fact 
that the matter of element or compound is already definitely deter- 
mined by the form under which it is, and that this determination is 
already more or less proximate or similar to the determinations re- 
quired by other forms close to the first, in the hierarchy of forms, 
it is clear that there is a definite greater or less proximateness of 
potency of the matter under this certain form to certain other definite 
forms in the hierarchy of forms. The efficient cause is thus “con- 
ditioned” by the material cause in any change, so that it can in no 
wise by acting upon some definite element or compound bring about 
any effect whatever, indiscriminately, but is limited as regards the 
possible effects it may achieve by the dispositions or determinations 
existing in the matter on which it acts by reason of the form, ele- 
mentary or complex, by which that matter is already informed.*° It 
follows that the more proximately matter under one form is in 
potency to becoming informed by another form or forms, by reason 
of the similarity of requisites in matter of the two forms, the less 
influx of the efficient cause will be required to effect the change, and, 
conversely, that the more different the requisites of two forms as 
regards the determination of matter, the greater will be the power of 


9“ in educendo res de potentia in actum multi gradus attendi possunt, 
inquantum aliquid potest educi de potentia_magis vel minus remota in actum, 
et etiam facilius vel minus faciliter .. .” De Pot. 3. 4. 


10 “Dispositio non facit aliquid ad formam effective, sed materialiter tantum, 
in quantum materia per dispositionem efficitur congrua ad receptionem formae. 


De Ver. 28. 8 ad 5 
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the efficient cause required to effect the change from one to the 
other? An obvious application of this will be the fact that a change 
from a lower form to a higher form, say, from elements to com- 
pound, will, in general, call for more influx of the efficient cause 
than will a change from a higher to a lower form, as when the 
compound breaks up into its component elements. Again, the deter- 
minations of matter required by two forms may be so closely similar 
that a very slight influence of the efficient cause will suffice to effect 
the change from one to the other. In such a case the material 
cause, or the matter as thus and thus disposed, is mainly responsible 
for the character of the result. The point is that in any change the 
material cause plays a very important part in the determination of the 
result. 


THE ROLE OF FORM 


Inasmuch as the determination or disposition of matter comes alto- 
gether from the form, which gives “to be” and specifies simultane- 
ously, all that has been said previously may be considered as the 
function of form. Speaking of form in itself however, another 
important detail must take its place in the picture. Material sub- 
stantial forms are considered as forming a hierarchy or order of 
ascending perfection,’? each form being a little more perfect than 
the next lowest in order, as regards its requisites in determination 
and disposition of matter. Matter, in turn, considered in itself, as 
was stated before, is in potency to any one of the forms in the 
hierarchy.** Now the difference in perfection of forms does not con- 
sist merely in this, that a superior form has some higher perfection 
which the lower form lacks; it also supposes that the higher form 
has in one way or another all the perfections characteristic of all the 
forms lower than itself in the hierarchy.* Whatever perfection or 
determination a lower form places in matter, that perfection or de- 


11... quanto potentia ab actu elongatur, tanto maior est difficultas in 
actione agentis.” De Pot. 3. 4 ad 6 “. . . quanto aliqua potentia magis 
distat ab actu, maiori indiget virtute ad hoc quod in actum reducatur.” De 
Subst. Separ., c. 10 im fine. 

_12 Whether the hierarchy of forms is to be considered as single, or as mul- 
tiple, with a possible system of “cross-references” between the various parallels 
of the hierarchy is a question which we cannot enter into here. In either case 
the fundamentals of the problem now considered would not be affected. : 

18 This naturally suggests the question of whether there is diversity in prime 
matter. St. Thomas, following the false physics of his day which favored 
the impossibility of change in celestial bodies, speaks in terms of “different” 
prime matters, with the matter of celestial bodies in potency only to the 
celestial body form. With the correction in the field of physics as we know 
it, there is no longer occasion for such an interpretation. Indeed, it may be 
questioned whether the very notion of “different prime matters” is itself 
intelligible. But, again, as this problem has no bearing on our present ques- 
roe nlp not treat it here. Cf., eg. S. T. I. 56. 2; In de Coelo et Mundo 
. lect. 6. 

12 CERS el ORG: 
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termination the higher form also places, either as such, formally, or 
in some superior manifestation, eminently, Over and above this the 
higher form determines matter in some still higher perfection char- 
acteristic of itself. Thus the higher form, besides actuating matter 
to a higher determination, will also determine it to all the lower 
determinations of the lower forms, some of them in observably 
similar fashion, others in a higher manifestation which may be hard 
to recognize as such. 


A SUMMARY 


The facts then which are pertinent to the possible interpretation of 
the compound as a complex individual body may be stated briefly thus: 


1. Such a body would have a single form directly informing prime 
matter to effect an individual body, an unum per se, and not an acci- 
dental aggregate. 


2. The form of such a body, as a complex form, would be supe- 
rior to the forms of the elements from which the compound orig- 
inated, but would be such as to determine the matter in a manner 
very similar to that in which it was determined by the elementary 
forms. Elementary and compound forms are, as lower and higher, 
very close in the hierarchy of forms, with requisites of matter very 
similar in many respects, so that matter under the compound form is 
in very proximate potency to being under the elementary form or 
forms, and vice versa. 


3. Consequently, a comparatively small influx of the efficient cause 
of change would be required to effect the change from one to the 
other. 


4. The compound form, as a higher form, besides determining 
matter to a higher perfection, determines it also to all the perfections 
of the elementary or lower forms, and this determination is, or may 
be, in some cases at least, observably the same as regards both com- 
pound and elements. 


APPLICATION TO THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE COMPOUND 


On the basis of these facts the four characteristics observed in the 
compound are now to be explained. As was said before, any inter- 
pretation of the compound must satisfactorily explain these charac- 
teristics in terms of the philosophical principles to which it sub- 
scribes. 

1. A certain unity of being and operation was observed in the 
compound, and was one of the characteristics by which the com- 
pound was distinguished from the mere chemical mixture. This fits 
in perfectly with the interpretation here offered, since it 1s precisely 
what might be expected from a truly individual body, having but a 
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single substantial form. 


2. The “new” properties observed in the compound, another char- 
acteristic which suggested its difference from the mixture, also fits in 
with the present interpretation. Since the single, superior form of the 
truly complex individual body is a higher form in the hierarchy of 
forms, it would naturally determine matter to perfections higher than 
those it would have under lower forms. These higher perfections or 
“new” properties would in no wise be reducible to a mere combina- 
tion and interaction of the perfections proper to the inferior forms. 


3. The fact that certain properties characteristic of the elements 
remain observably in the compound is easily accounted for. Since 
the elementary form and the compound form are very close to each 
other in the hierarchy of forms, and since the compound form, as 
superior, has all the perfections of the elementary forms, some of the 
determinations of matter effected by compound and elementary forms 
will be observably the same in either case. 


4. The breaking up of the compound into the elements from which 
it originated, independently of variation in the efficient cause of 
change, is similarly explained. Since the two forms, elementary and 
compound, are so close in the hierarchy of forms, with the determina- 
tions of matter similar for both, matter under the form of the com- 
pound is in very proximate potency to being under the form of the 
elements, and the causality of the material cause in a possible change 
is far greater than that of the efficient cause as regards the char- 
acter of that possible change. 


“FORMAE ELEMENTORUM VIRTUTE IN MIXTO” 


To express this interpretation of the compound as a truly complex 
individual body whose matter, informed by the form of the com- 
pound, is in potency, not pure but proximate, to the forms of the 
elements, St. Thomas frequently makes use of the word virtus, 
virtute, saying that the forms of the elements are to be found virtute 
in the compound.** From the foregoing discussion it should be clear 
that this word virtute is not merely a negative expression used to 
describe some unknown, intermediate stage between actuality and pure 
potency, but a notion with a very positive content, based on the 
fundamental facts applying to matter as actuated by a definite form. 


Nevertheless, this must in no wise be taken in the sense that the 
forms of the elements remain in some manner in the compound, 
which would involve the error so strongly attacked by St. Thomas 
when dealing with this question.1® Yet the ordinary way of ex- 

15 Cf, In Boethu de Trinitate. 4. 3 ad 6; Quodlibet. 1. art. 4. 6 ad 3. 


16 Cf. S.7. I. 45, 8¢ & ad ly Il Sent, id. 1S) le2-) efor 7s oral 
Meta., lect. 7, n. 1430; tbid., lect. 8, n. 1442, etc. 
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pressing the doctrine in brief thesis form, “in mixtis formae elemen- 
torum non sunt in pura potentia nec in actu sed virtute,’7 can and 
does give rise to this misinterpretation. The expression might be 
considered a minus felix dictum, or a sacrifice of clarity for the sake 
of brevity. The idea that the forms of the elements are in the 
compound, translating virtute as virtually, or even as equivalently, puts 
the emphasis in the wrong place, on the form of the elements. Even 
if we speak of the powers or perfections, or characteristic proper- 
ties of the elements remaining in the compound, the possible misin- 
terpretation is not eliminated. 


For the purpose of illustration, let us suppose an elementary form, 
A, with the properties a, b, c, d, and a second elementary form, B, 
with the properties, e, f, g. These, in combination, under the influ- 
ence of an efficient cause, give rise to the compound form, C, 
with properties a, c, f, m, n, x. In this simplified picture properties 
a, c, and f are the properties of the elements which reappear in the 
compound; properties m and m are a combination or interaction of 
properties b, d, e, and g, appearing now in the compound in scarcely 
recognizable form, in a superior or “eminent” manifestation; property 
w is the completely new and characteristic perfection of the com- 
pound. Now, remembering that the compound has only one sub- 
stantial form, it must be kept clearly in mind that properties a, c, f, 
as observed in the compound are not in every sense the same as prop- 
erties a, c, f, as observed in the elements. As far as experiment 
and observation are concerned, the reaction of a, c, f is identical in 
the compound and in the element.1® The compound, however, accord- 
ing to the present interpretation, has but one substantial form; the 
dispositions or determinations of matter, which, observably, are the 
properties, are the result of that one form of the compound, not the 
result of the elementary forms, which are not present in act in the 
compound. Properties a, c, f, as found in the compound, are there- 
fore, completely new determinations of matter, resulting from a new 
form, and, in this sense, are not at all the same as the “old” prop- 
erties a, c, f, resulting from the “old” elementary form. We might 
say, therefore, that properties a, c, f, as observed in the compound, 


17 Cf. eg. Hoenen, Cosmologia (Roma, 1936), p. 296. ; : 

18 As science has progressed in the perfection of its technique and of its 
instruments, properties which were once considered absolutely identical in ele- 
ment and in compound have been shown to present slight differences to the 
better equipped observer. Is there perhaps a possibility that if the means 
of observation were to become absolutely perfect there would be evidence 
of slight differences in all the similar properties of element and compound, 
thus eliminating the sameness observationally of certain properties in both 
element and compound? Should such a possibility become fact it would 
merely necessitate a slight modification in our interpretation to the effect that 
the determinations of matter effected by the compound form, no matter how 
similar to those effected by the elementary form, present in reality some 
small diversity—there would be no real observational identity in the proper- 


ties of element and compound. 
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are, at least, individually “other” than properties a, c, f, as observed 
in the elements. This difference may be called numerical, since it is 
the result of two numerically different forms. But the difference 
between the form of the element and that of the compound is not 
merely numerical, as would be the difference between the substantial 
forms of two samples of the same element; it is a specific difference 
as well, since compound and element are specifically different, with a 
different totality of requisites in the determinations of matter. Thus, 
in view of the specific difference existing between the two forms, 
compound and elementary, which are in each case that which deter- 
mines matter to this or that disposition or property, a, c, f, in the 
elements should rather be represented as a(A), c(A), f(B), and in 
the compound as a(C), c(C), f(C). Or, if a, c, f are taken as the 
elementary manifestations of the properties, those manifestations as 
of the compound will be represented as a’, c’, f’, to indicate that as 
the forms in each case are specifically different forms, so the proper- 
ties flowing from those forms will have a specific difference, though 
observationally, or experimentally, they may be identical. In a brief 
formula, this amounts to saying that properties which appear the 
same in element and in compound are the same observationally, or 
experimentally, but are not the same specifically and numerically. 
In the compound these properties are determined by the single form 
C of the compound, whereas in the elements they are determined by 
the forms A and B of the elements. 


Briefly : 
Elementary form A Elementary form B 
Properties a, b, c, d Properties, e, f, g 


Compound form C 
Properties a’, c’, f? (“formally’’) 
Properties m, n (‘“eminently”, combination of b, d, e, g) 
Property * (new perfection, characteristic of the com- 
pound) 


We may say, then, that the properties which are observably the 
same in elements and in compound are indeed observationally or 
experimentally the same, (and this is the limit of scientific inquiry), 
but are specifically different, since they result from specifically differ- 
ent forms, as well as numerically different, since element and com- 
pound are diverse individual bodies. In this sense, and in this sense 
alone, may it be said that the “forms” of the elements “remain” in the 
compound, or that the “powers” of the elements are “present” in the 
compound This again is in terms of the doctrine that elementary 
and compound forms are close in the hierarchy of forms, with simi- 
lar requisites in the determination of matter, and that the superior 
form always adds to the perfection of an inferior form without omit- 
ting any of the inferior form’s own perfection. 
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The thesis might therefore be more correctly stated by placing the 
emphasis on the compound form, e.g., “Forma mixti in se et de se 
includit seu formaliter, seu eminenter, sed semper ut specifice et nu- 
merice diversas, etsi’ experimentaliter easdem, omnes _perfectiones 
proprias formarum elementarium.”” 


INTERPRETATION VS. APPLICATION 


From what has been said it should be evident that the interpreta- 
tion of the compound as a true complex individual body is no mere 
unfounded philosopher’s dream. The basic facts of matter and form 
point to the possibility of the existence of such a being having a 
single, superior form which includes the perfections of the lower 
forms from which it originated. The interpretation “makes sense.”2° 
Yet it is but an interpretation, an indication of possibility and not 
of actuality. Whether there are actually complex individual bodies, 
following in the experimental order the principles here outlined, is a 
matter for the scientist to determine by his experiments on the com- 
pound. To some extent at least the question is answered in the 
affirmative by the perfect harmony which exists between this philo- 
sophical interpretation and the scientific characteristics of the com- 
pound. Any definitive solution would require a definitive scientific 
body of experimental fact, free from any margin of error and not 
subject to the constant process of modification and correction which 
is characteristic of the progress of science. In practice the procedure 
will consist in a constant checking of the philosophical interpretation 
with each new discovery of fact and each new explanation of phe- 
nomena resulting from scientific progress.” 


CHRISTIAN L. BONNET 


St. Lowis University 
St. Louis, Missouri 


19 “Dicendum ergo quod non manet idem numero: sed id quod prius erat, 
corrumpitur per accidens corruptione subiecti, recedente forma quae erat 
principium talis accidentis; et advenit simile accidens, consequens formam de 
novo advenientem.” Jn I de Gen. et Corr., lect. 10, 6. 

20The question of contrary interpretations according to the tenets of 
philosophical atomism is one we cannot consider here. If such interpreta- 
tions are at all possible and in harmony with the observed facts concerning 
the compound, the question would become one of choosing between probabili- 
ties. For a treatment of the bankruptcy of philosophical atomism in the pres- 
ent question, Cf. Hoenen, Cosmologia (Roma, 1936) pp. S21ei: 

21 Cf, “Substantial Changes in Organic Matter,” by Lawrence R. Schmieder, 
in New Scholasticism, XVIII (1944), 209-251. 
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HE PHILOSOPHER is by definition a wise man, and a wise 

an according to St. Thomas is one who orders all things to their 
final end. Now the final end of any thing is that which is intended 
by its author and first mover. Since the author and first mover of 
the universe is perfect intelligence, the final end of the universe must 
be the good of the intellect. This is truth. The philosopher, there- 
fore, is one who seeks truth and, in particular, that truth which is the 
source of all truth, which pertains to the first principle of being in 
all things. And just as the physician, drives out sickness by restoring 
health, so the wise man destroys error as he searches out the truth. 
Thus the philosopher has a double task: to meditate on truth and to 
dissolve error. 


There are, however, several reasons why men give up the search 
for truth. The first is that some are by nature unfit for the arduous 
process of searching out the truth. Others are hindered by business 
or the care of those dependent on them. And some are simply not 
energetic enough to follow the discipline which such a pursuit im- 
poses on them. For the way of truth is not an easy way. It is only 
with great and continued labor that the search can be carried on, 
and only a few love knowledge enough to make so thorough a search 
for it. 


Yet the philosopher knows that the time and labor involved are 
not lost. For by seeking the truth he is perfecting in himself that 
which makes him what he is—his rational soul. He is never more 
perfectly a man than when he is engaged in his study of truth. 


It is possible for the philosopher to take one of several attitudes 
toward truth. He can look upon it as already discovered, as worked 
out once and for all by some great thinker who has gone before him. 
His own task in such a case will be simply to master as perfectly as 
possible the thought of his teacher. Or he can look upon truth as in 
reality it is, a living, vital thing. And simply because it is living, it 
is capable of growth and development. The growth and development 
of truth, however, is not the same as that of “science.” It is not a 
growth which rejects today what it held as true a few years or a 
few centuries ago. Its growth is a fuller and more complete insight 
into the principles which underlie being and which, consequently, are 
as eternal and unchanging as the Source of Being Itself. 


Hence it is that the sincere inquirer after truth will acknowledge 
it wherever he finds it, will co-ordinate it with that which he already 
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possesses, and will try to share the truth he has made his own with 
others whose quest is the same as his. “No man,” said Aristotle, 
“ever entirely missed the truth.” If that is true, then every man 
who by study and sincere inquiry has adopted a philosophical posi- 
tion can be heard with profit. 


& 


The second volume of the St. Lowis University Studies in Honor of 
St. Thomas Aquinas has recently been published. The sub-title to 
this year’s volume reads: “Key Thinkers and Modern Thought,” un- 
der which are included such well known names as Freud, Einstein, 
Hauptmann, De La Torre, Rosenberg, Marechal, Hutchins, and Lewis. 


Ss 


The Thomistic Bibliography which has been compiled by Dr. Ver- 
non J. Bourke of St. Louis University is still in the process of prepa- 
ration. It is expected out by the end of the year. The bibliography 
will be published as a supplement to Volume XXI of The Modern 
Schoolman. The work is intended to complete the Biblhiographie 
Thomiste published by Mandonnet-Destrez in 1921. 


& 


The Western Division of the American Philosophical Association 
has announced that it will hold its next meeting in the spring of 1945 
in Chicago. The Association’s present purpose is to determine the 
function of philosophy in liberal education after the war. 


& 


The Editors invite comment from our readers on anything that 
may appear in this Journal. 


i 
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AMERICA'S PROGRESSIVE PHILOSOPHY by Wilmon Henry Sheldon. 
Yale University Press, 1942. Pp. ix + 232. $3.00. 


The thesis of this book is based on the sane assumption that all the 
elements of reality are compatible with one another, and it runs about as 
follows: each of the historical types of philosophy is leavened with its own 
peculiar insight; this insight is its positive truth; but enthusiasm for this 
truth, plus a one-sided criterion of reality not intrinsic to the truth leads 
to the exclusion of other positive insights and so to the wars of meta- 
physics. The now-developing process philesophy, not as it is in any of 
its representatives but in its essential positive note, offers a point of view 
in which, so far as their positive truths are concerned, the warring parties— 
“polar opposites”—may be reconciled with one another. This positive note 
is found in the growth-principle of incremental change by which nature 
itself joins more and more things that formerly seemed incompatible. 


Let the intellectualist have no fears; Dr. Sheldon is not asking any 
mutual sacrifice of contlicting truths, nor does he anywhere impugn the 
sacred law of non-contradiction. When a position offers no rational veri- 
fication for itself, it is candidly dropped; even if it be such a favorite child 
as the “experience-continuum” of Dewey and Whitehead. 


The types of philosophy are aligned according to what the author con- 
ceives to be each one’s characteristic note. Thus considered, they pair off 
into polar opposites. The oppositions seem final, whether one considers 
the positive doctrine of each or its exclusion of other positive teachings. 
Positive oppositions are dealt with later under “logical implication’; the 
exclusiveness of each type is traced to various inadequate criteria of 
reality. It is argued that the proper criterion is the existential, action 
criterion. In this criterion the basic insights of each type are verified, 
but there is no evidence against the basic insight of the polar opposite. 


At this point process philosophy is examined. Two themes are singled 
out for their primary significance in determining the character of this new 
philosophy: the doctrine of process “as increase in fullness of being: 
nature’s principle of self-enlargement,” and the notion of the world as a 
continuum of experience: “Matter and spirit differ in function and process, 
not in entitative stuff; they are but reified abstractions from the course 
of flowing experience.” Both these themes are submitted to the estab- 
lished criterion of reality, and the “experience” hypothesis is dropped as 
unwarranted. 


There is still the obstacle of logical implication against the compatibility 
of the types; so a good deal of space is given to proving that there is no 
such thing as logical implication, as the rationalist system-builder under- 
stands it. Finally it is concluded that just as incremental change in nature 
reconciles in a single being properties incompatible on a lower, less com- 
plex level, so the growth of philosophic insight learns to recognize diverse 
aspects of reality as not after all really conflicting, ard combines them 
from a higher perspective. 


The chapter on the types of philosophy has a number of illuminating 
interpretations; for instance, that idealism is animated above all by the 
search for the highest value, and is not born of the problem of knowledge 
nor has any necessary connection with epistemologies. This view is of 
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course necessary to give idealism a positive central truth it can later 
retain; but the evidence for it is good. Scholasticism (presumably Dr. 
Sheldon realizes there are as many mutually irreducible scholasticisms as 
there are idealisms or materialisms) is fairly well described here, and 
throughout the book; though it is questionable whether the notion of the 
“fixed hierarchic order and scale of being” deserves to be ranked as of 
central importance. Primary in Thomism is the analysis of being into 
intrinsic constitutive principles of act and potency, really distinct in each 
of the analogous orders, operation, existence, essence, yet not beings nor 
genera of beings but co-principles of being, “entities-by-which” rather than 
“entities-which.” Dr. Sheldon realizes the importance of these concepts, 
but one would prefer more exactness in his use of them. It is their descrip- 
tive value more than their explicative value that is emphasized. This will 
suit the non-Thomist mind, as much modern philosophizing is largely descrip- 
tion. But it would have been more satisfying if the author had shown how 
in Thomism act-potency derives from the sheer exigencies of the fact of 
multiple, mutable, diversified being as such and the principle that being 
is intelligible. 


The chapter on the criterion of reality will cause concern to some schol- 
astic philosophers, but it need not. “Our criterion is therefore twofold: it 
must use the test of presentation, and in its strongest form which is 
coherence; but this test is capped and crowned by the action-test which 
alone puts the keystone into the arch of presentations.” The action-test as 
Dr. Sheldon describes it not only is the process by which everyone very 
early in life becomes a realist, but deserves the confidence of the mature 
philosopher. It is not of course deductive. It consists in the immediate 
experience of activities-in-opposition. And, “the effort may be of different 
sorts: it may be muscular, or effort of intellectual attention, or of moral 
‘struggle, or desire of any sort whatsoever.” Here, it bears repeating, is 
no attempt to prove one’s way out of the ego-centric predicament; in fact, 
this procedure prevents one’s getting into that predicament. It aims only to 
place in a cogent light reality’s own demand for recognition. Important is 
the distinction between knowing what a thing is and knowing that it is; for 
the former the author requires the theoretical and observational tests; for 
the latter, to which he gives a primacy, he requires the test of action. 
Thought must “learn to take a category provided by another aspect of 
experience as its indefinable, ultimate term.” This seems to agree with 
good Thomistic opinion: “Sense alone can meet existents, but sense alone 
cannot know that they are existent. Intellect alone could meet quiddities. 
alone, but quiddities may and they may not exist. Essences as taken quite 
apart from any relation to the act of existing by which they are even so 
much as essences, are nothing. The act of existing as taken quite apart 
from the subject of existence (unless that act be also the subject: the case 
of God) cannot exist either. To keep the issue resolvable, therefore, we 
must keep one apex, experience, the juncture of undivided knowledge and 
undivided being, The resolution is as simple as this: We know that there 
are things because we feel them” (G. Smith, “A Date in the History of 
Epistemology,” Thomist V., 251). Only he will object to this criterion to 
whom “thought is the key to all reality: what can’t be described and defined 
seems meaningless and he can’t accredit the meaningless’”—that is, one who: 
wants to conceptualize and define the act of existence. 


As to the section on the key-note of process philosophy, incremental 
change, Thomists are not likely to read it with much sympathy; though with 
the central thesis, the possibility of evolutionary change, there need be no 
quarrel. One reason is that while the process philosophers, Whitehead for 
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example, describe change elaborately and construct imposing world-pictures 
on this concept, they make no effort to render change intrinsically 
intelligible. Nor do they regard the successful attempts of Aristotle 
and Thomas to make change intelligible. In fact, they seem to 
have made no effort to study these authors scientifically to discover the 
exact meanings their terms had for them, but they read into these terms 
connotations of later origin. A prime example is Whitehead’s rejection of 
the logic of self-identity, with its three laws of identity, contradic- 
tion, excluded middle, by opposing to it a logic based on the principle that 
“a thing is what it becomes, and what it becomes is more than what it now 
is.” Assuredly a thing is what it becomes, but only potentially, not actually. 
And the act is distinct from the potency. To say anything else removes 
the very possibility of change! This distinction is as old as Aristotie’s 
defense of change against Parmenides. The trouble is that a very impor- 
tant clause in the statement of the law of non-contradiction is overlooked: 
under the same respect. So, it still remains that a thing cannot actually 
simultaneously be something other than it is. This sort of things in the 
writings of those process philosophers whom Dr. Sheldon quotes makes a 
scholastic very impatient and often enough hinders him from considering 
their work objectively. 


The opposition between process and scholastic philosophy resulting from 
the latter’s insistence on fixed species in a rigid hierarchic order of beings 
is no necessary opposition at all, as Dr. Sheldon maintains. But the resist- 
ance of scholastic philosophers to theories of evolution has not been due 
to the necessity of maintaining any rigid hierarchy, but to the difficulty 
of accounting for the causality involved in the emergence of superior 
species. To reduce this difficulty some have tried to push down the num- 
ber of natural species as far as possible. The better method, and one that 
seems to be available in St. Thomas, is to say that “evolution, as a process 
of equivocal (per accidens) generation (which at once excludes man whose 
soul is created) is philosophically possible in so far as the ensemble of 
material beings and their concurrence is subsumed under the order of 
Divine Providence” (G. Klubertanz, The Modern Schoolman, XIX (1941), 
14). This of course does not posit any additional patch-work intervention 
on the part of God in his creation. 


It is possible that in setting process over against scholastic fixation and 
permanence Dr. Sheldon may not quite have done justice to the Thomistic 
esteem for change. Change as such does not necessarily connote falling 
off of being, weakness. Living things strive upward after their perfection 
(bonum simpliciter) through processes of self-change; and everything 
achieves its individual end through operation. There is also an exag- 
gerated account of the fixating hierarchy contained in several passages 
where Dr. Sheldon objects to it in favor of limit-passing evolution. If 
some day dogs begin to reason, they are simply no longer dogs but men. 
Scholastics do not go about defining substances and then affixing the 
functions such substances may or may not perform; they study the func- 
tions first. A substance is nothing but that principle of being adequate 
to the burden of this particular type of action, on the principle that action 
follows and is proportionate to each level of existence. The important 
thing is that the only knowledge we have of the level of existence is from 
the kind of action. If we find two irreducibly different kinds of action, 
we know we have two irreducibly different substantial principles. If one 
of these beings now takes on an irreducibly higher kind of action, we 
know that a substantial change has taken place. It is not quite correct 
to oppose functional definitions to “the older substantive definition,” for 
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this was also functional; if the name of the function was applied to the 
substantial principle whose actuation it was (vivens, sentiens, rationale), 


it was because philosophers had not yet learned to conceive of action 
without an agent! 


That the strict proportionateness of esse and agere is perhaps not recog- 
nized by Dr. Sheldon is evidenced also by his assertion that the causality 
exercised by things is not intrinsic and necessary to them, but is given 
them, and can be discovered only “by action, by experiment.” This latter 
is quite true: the operations of things are known only a posteriori. But 
it is true that their operations are not necessary only in the sense that 
the being itself is not necessary—some other being or order of beings 
could have been created. Given the creation of this being, its type of 
operation is given immediately with its existence and necessarily accom- 
panies it, so long as the substantial principle is not changed. 


But perhaps this is really Dr. Sheldon’s meaning. If it is, scholastics 
will have no difficulty with his section on logical implication, where he 
sometimes seems to deny that a given nature has any necessary opera- 
tions. The reviewer believes that it is the intrinsic deductive necessity 
of rationalistic reasoning that Dr. Sheldon is opposing—the kind that began 
with Descartes’ clear-and-distinct-idea criterion of reality and learned to 
deduce everything from the idea, and, with Leibniz, to reduce contingent 
events to necessity in the essence of God. Against this logical implication 
which claims to deduce everything from anything and makes the existing 
order of things a necessary order Dr. Sheldon opposes the non-necessity of 
everything—though once given certain existents he would not seem t> 
deny consequent necessities. Calling deduction mere tautology may not 
give an adequate notion of its usefulness, but that is what deduction is 
if the premise is viewed secundum se or as God or an angelic intellect 
might view it. The secundum se, secundum nos distinction seems prefer- 
able, however, for from the point of view of our imperfect intellects deduc- 
tion really does give conclusions not heretofore grasped, which considered 
absolutely are mere tautologies. 


Some of the examples chosen to illustrate false incompatibilities are 
not particularly happy. In many of them the sameness of respect required 
for any true opposition is not present to start with even apparently, and 
a scholastic would simply apply a distinction which would bring this out. 
Modern philosophy however has gotten away from fine analysis of mean- 
ings and close distinctions in favor of description, so the examples may 
not be without value. Even so, from the scholastic point of view such a 
statement as “A world of colored points is not an impossible world, 
whether actual or not,” is not allowable. If Dr. Sheldon merely means 
that prior to determining what a point is and what color is, the statement 
is true, well enough; but if color is an accident of quantified substance, 
and the formal effect of quantity is extension, then a world of colored 
points is simply impossible. To summon the example of a universal idea 
to refute the statement that “nothing can be in two places at once” is. 
also unfortunate, for a universal idea cannot be said to be in place at all. 
Neither do the instances taken from morality refute intrinsic necessity 
and incompatibility. The scholastic notion of the moral law involves 
only one incompatibility, and the statement of this incompatibility would 
be, in Dr. Sheldon’s terms, a tautology. For the only moral necessity 
is that necessitas finis which obliges man to act in each individual cir- 
cumstance in a way that will perfect his nature adequately considered, 
and to refrain from acting in a way that will oppose this perfecting. This 
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is the whole moral law. So stated, any general or particular moral pre- 
cept will be “tautologous.” These examples will show why a scholastic 
philosopher may find much of this work of combining supposed incom- 
patibles unfruitful: he either has a distinction which removes the instance 
from the appearance of incompatibility or he has a definite meaning for 
the term involved which makes the statement of incompatibility simple 
tautology. 


These criticisms however do not affect the principal theme of the book, 
and a final judgment on it would be: Here is modern philosophy pointed 
in the right direction; here is no painless, is-everybody-happy recipe for 
philosophic peace, but a rigorous prescription of honest self-examination 
and willingness to part with even the dearest of unfounded convictions. 
Here in a small way is the hope for a universalist outlook on philosophic 
pursuits similar to that of the early middle ages, when the mine and 
thine of system-building was not, and the consciousness of a great com- 
mon quest was all-pervading. For here is rationalism, realism, personal- 
ism, the foundations according to Gilson of this medieval universalism 
and the conditions for its revival. 

G. V. KENNARD 
St. Louis University 
St. Louis, Missouri 


MAN'S VISION OF GOD dy Charles Hartshorne. Willett, Clark & 
Co., 1941. Pp. xxi. + 360. $3.00. 


In a recent issue of The Modern Schoolman1 Professor Sheldon of Yale 
University proposes a rapprochement between pragmatist philosophers and 
Scholastics. With sympathetic understanding he selects for his central 
point the seemingly irreconcilable notions of God proposed by these two 
schools. A somewhat similar approach to the same general reconciliation 
is offered by Professor Charles Hartshorne of Chicago University in his 
recent book, Man’s Vision of God. He, as well as Mr. Sheldon, fully 
realizes that the heart of the difficulty, the great stumbling block, is 
the problem of God. Can the God proposed by the Scholastic philosophers, 
God the pure act, absolutely perfect, absolutely immutable, be acceptable 
to the philosophers of experience? 

To begin with, he asserts that the idea of God presented from the purely 
philosophical point of view must differ radically from the God of religion. 
He goes on to assert that in a man like Thomas Aquinas, who united 
deep faith to profound metaphysical insight, there must have been two 
completely divergent and, in a certain manner, opposed assertions of God. 
One was the purely religious conception, largely the outcome of experi- 
ence, the other an abstract philosophical concept resulting from meta- 
physical tenets. What these two contradictory ideas of God are and where 
they occur in Thomas remain something of a mystery. 

Professor Hartshorne proposes for our consideration three possible 
concepts of God, and indicates the one which will be the foundation for 
a lasting rapprochement. The first has already been studied. It is the 
God of the Scholastics: absolutely perfect, immutable, eternal; He admits 
of no change, no process. The second proposal establishes that no being 


i“Can Philosophers Co-operate,” The Modern Schoolman, XXI (January- 
March, 1944), 71-82, 131-142. 
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can be absolutely perfect; there is, however, a being (we may call him 
God) who in*some respects is said to be perfect, in other respects not 
perfect but surpassable. The third theory states that no being can in any 
respect be absolutely perfect. 


In terms of causality this basic trichotomy could be thus expressed: 
The highest cause can be 1) in every sense or aspect uncaused; 2) in 
some aspects wncaused, in others causally influenced; 3) in no sense or 
aspect uncaused. 


Speaking about these three “possibilities,” and insisting that the second 
seems the only hope for reconciling irreconcilables, Mr. Hartshorne tells us 
that one should not remain wholly rational “about an idea which is the 
final integrating principle...and strive to sympathize with the position 
of other thinkers... by recalling that men of fine minds seem to live not 
badly, some of whom do not accept any given idea concerning God.” 


This then is the solution which is to make Scholastic and pragmatist 
fraternize. God is the integrated sum of existence; He is both “necessary 
and contingent,” or “perfect perfectible.” 


This position inclines strongly to the irrational, in that it seems to be 
a denial of the principle of identity, or at least of the application of that 
principle to God. We should have to say that God the perfect being is, 
and that God the perfect being is not, since He is perfectible and there- 
fore imperfect. But such an apparent contradiction should in no way 
deter us from embracing this curious assertion, for, we are told, one 
should not remain wholly rational, since non-rational factors must enter 
necessarily in our acceptance of the idea of God. In fact such an idea 
should be irrational and contradictory if it is to be true. Such arguments 
we readily confess are altogether unanswerable, since any rational diffi- 
culty would be thrown out of court, precisely because rational. 


It seems, then, useless to take up the cudgel and try to demolish one 
by one the interesting and sometimes ingenious arguments that are ad- 
vanced te bolster such a position. We should be told that, like Thomas, 
we are ‘technicians’ who fail totally to understand the contradictions of 
experience; we should be told that, having established ourselves in a world 
of abstractions, we fail to appreciate that flesh and blood are something 
quite different, and that the God we propose, a monster of logical impos- 
sibilities, cannot satisfy the experience of man. 

I should like to suggest that perhaps the solution of the problem is 
not to have all philosophers embrace an idea of God that is irrational 
and contradictory, but to make a determined effort to understand what 
is meant by the concept of God in Thomistic philosophy. There is a sen- 
tence in Mr. Hartshorne’s book which indicates his failure to understand 
the fundamental approach to such a concept; his failure, namely, to reach 
the true meaning of philosophical analogy. “God,” he says, “becomes as 
it were the mathematical limit or maximum of certain properties that 
admit of more or less.” Now this is exactly what God is not. 


The philosophical analogy which is the basis for the idea of God is 
established on a similarity founded on a transcendental mode of being, 
and not on quantitative measurement of a given (definite) perfection. It 
is evident that the multiplication of such a perfection, even ad infinitum, 
must be univocal. That is why St. Thomas remarks that such a multi- 
plication is only an imperfect similitude and not a philosophical analogy. 
We should beware then of the not uncommon illusion that because univocity 
and analogy are opposed, and because univocity can be perfect similitude, 
analogy must be said to be imperfect similitude. If this were the case, 
the mere multiplication of a limited perfection would suffice to explain 
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absolute reality. We should have to affirm, for example, that the perfec- 
tion called intelligence which we find in man is likewise in God—raised, 
however, to the highest degree. This obviously would be a ridiculous 
statement. For there is no transcendental difference between having 
limited wisdom, or possessing an infinite “quantity” of wisdom; it is only 
a difference of degrees. The philosophical analogy does not indicate 
varying degrees of the same specific or generic perfection, but a certain 
similarity in the midst of essential diversity in the very manner of being. 
This is the diversity which we find between being God and being a finite 
reality, a diversity which makes univocal predication impossible, a diver- 
sity (said) of proportionality because God is existence, while the actuation 
of any other being in the existential order must be distinct from its 
nature and limited by it (Deus est suum esse quod nulli creaturae com- 
petit). And in this way there is a true similarity between the finite 
creature and the infinite God, a similarity of proportionality (finitum et 
infinitum possunt esse proportionabilia). 

The problem of God cannot be confined within the world of experience; 
it cannot be solved by an assertion which invalidates reason. We must 
indeed begin from knowledge of the objects of sense; but unless we wish 
also to end there, it would be well not to take refuge in the irrational, 
but rather to seek a profound understanding of the true philosophical 
analogy. Only by such an understanding can we hope to bring about 
any kind of rapprochement. Only by means of this analogy shall we be 
able to affirm with absolute certitude the existence of God, the Pure Act, 
Who, we trust, will become ‘“Man’s Vision” in the days to come. 


HENRI RENARD 


St. Louis University 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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L'ART DE SE FORMER L'ESPRIT ET DE REUSSIR AU BACCALAUREAT 
by F. Charmot. J. De Gigord, Paris, 1932 (reprinted by Fides, 
1944). Pp. 367. $1.50. 


The problem of effective study is a perennial one for the student. Col- 
lege and university professors frequently take it for granted that the stu- 
dents who come to them have already been trained in methods of effective 
study, but all too often no such foundation has been laid in previous 
years; and the eager student, if not actually doomed to failure, is bound 
to fall far short of his possible achievement because of the haphazard way 
he goes about his studying. It is quite true, of course, that effective study 
is to some extent a personal thing, to be discovered and developed indi- 
vidually over a period of time by the individual student, according to his 
own character and circumstances, but, nevertheless, there is in practice a 
great deal of time wasted in hit-and-miss unorganized experimentation 
which is too often the cause of wrong study habits. Much of this waste 
might be avoided if the student were told how to go about the all-important 
task of studying. 


The present book is written for the student and represents an attempt 
to give him clear, practical facts about the character of study and the 
effective method of pursuing it. Part one deals with the factors of effec- 
tive work or study in general. Part two, written in terms of the require- 
ments for the French university degree known as the Baccalaureate, gives 
definite instruction concerning the various details of this specialized 
curriculum. 


The first 192 pages of the book are devoted to a discussion of the ele- 
ments that go to make the student’s work most effective. Study must be 
attentive, rigorously excluding distraction and inattention. If it is to 
achieve its purpose, there must be interest and method in the work done. 
Quality of knowledge rather than quantity is to be aimed at, and over- 
work, which is both the cause and the result of waste, must be avoided. 
Study is a personal thing, which is not to say that it is independent. 
Class work must be considered not only as regards the actual class time, 
but also with a view to what is to be done before and after the actual 
class. Truth and knowledge are the real purpose of study, and the place 
of prayer is made important. Since man is body as well as mind, proper 
air, food, and relaxation are very important, and the encouraging element 
of actual success is to be taken into account. The author does not forget 
to stress the proper method to be followed in actual examinations and 
the way of making vacation periods an integral and fruitful part of the 
study program. Many of the detailed instructions of the second part of 
the book are applicable, with slight modifications, to our own American 
college and university schedules and curricula. 


As his other published works in the field of education amply show, 
F. Charmot is a man of experience in the question of educational method. 
He shows that the main purpose of work and study is the formation of 
the mind and that much inefficiency is to be laid at the door of ignorance 
of fundamental facts about the character of the mind and its development. 
Throughout the book the religious element, the idea of developing the 
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mind for a purpose that is supernatural, is definitely stressed. Written 
for the student and from his point of view, this book should be very help- 
ful to one just entering upon the paths of higher knowledge, and will have 
many a treasure to communicate even to one already far advanced along 
that path. The professor, too, whose purpose goes. beyond the mere 
transmission of facts to the correct development of the minds of his 
students will find many a valuable suggestion in its contents. 


Cc. L. BONNET 
St. Louis University 
St. Louis, Missouri 


PICO DELLA MIRANDOLA: OF BEING AND UNITY (De ente et 
uno) translated from the Latin with an Introduction by Victor 
Michael Hamm (Mediaeval Philosophical Texts in Translation, 
No. 3). Marquette University Press, 1943. Pp. 34. $1.00. 


Professor Hamm, of the department of English of Marquette University, 
has had for many years a scholarly interest in that area of Renaissance 
studies in which philosophy and literature overlap. This translation is 
one of the products of this interest. Giovanni Pico della Mirandola is one 
of the most characteristic figures in the Humanistic movement and the 
treatise, De ente et uno, is one of his most typical works. The present 
translation provides an accurate English text and the numerous notes are 
helpful to the reader. 


The harmonia Platonis Aristotelique seems to dominate the philosophical 
thinking of Pico and his associates. The attempt to achieve such a har- 
mony of two diverse philosophies must be predicated on either great 
understanding or massive ignorance. I cannot avoid the conclusion that 
Giovanni belongs in the second tradition. He realizes that the followers 
of Plato have taken the One as the first principle of all reality, and that 
the Aristotelians use Being as a first metaphysical principle. But 
Giovanni tries, in his ten short chapters, to show that there is no such 
disagreement between Aristotle and Plato. He goes over, rapidly, the 
theory of the transcendentals, as found in the Metaphysics and in the 
Parmenides and Sophist. To my mind it is a very superficial performance. 
There is little evidence that Pico understands the difficulties of the 
Parmenides, the full implications of the Peripatetic metaphysics, or the 
intrinsic profundities of his problem. In chapter V, the question of the 
predication of being of God is raised. From any second-rate Scholastic 
of his period, this would elicit a few remarks anent the analogy of being 
—but Giovanni seems to know nothing of it. In chapter VI, there is a 
discussion of prime matter as the source of the multiplicity of bodies. 
Here one would expect some reference to potency and act—but Giovanni 
is silent on this. This is the man who offered to defend nine hundred 
theses in a proposed disputation in Rome! Happily, he was prevented 
from such a display. Dr. Hamm did his job well but, from the point of 
view of the philosopher, he did not have an intrinsically valuable treatise 
to translate. 

VERNON J. BOURKE 
St. Louis University 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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MEDIAEVAL STUDIES: VOLUME V published for The Pontifical Insti- 
tute of Mediaeval Studies. The Garden City Press, Toronto, 
1943.~ Pp. 333; $5.00: 


This fifth volume of Mediaeval Studies continues the high scholarly stand- 
ard of the preceding volumes of the series, but like them also includes 
articles of somewhat dubious value. The Handbook of Master Peter, Chan- 
cellor of Chartres by V. L. Kennedy, C.S.B., gives a survey on the life and 
works of this early thirteenth century theologian and liturgist, with empha- 
sis on his Manuale de Mysteriis Ecclesiae, the only known mediaeval 
treatise which deals with both liturgy and the sacraments. The author 
apologises for possible incompleteness and inaccuracy in the treatment due 
to his inability to obtain access to certain documents because of war con- 
ditions. The brief article by Jacques Maritain, Sur la Doctrine de L’Aséité 
Divine, offers an interesting clarification of the easily misunderstood 
expression Deus est esse tantum. Robert J. Scollard, C.S.B., completes his 
List of Photographic Reproductions of Mediaeval Manuscripts in the 
Library of the Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, begun in the 
fourth volume of Mediaeval Studies. This list of available photostats and 
microfilms should prove invaluable to the research worker. This second 
list, arranged according to authors, complements the previous list in 
which the same works were classed according to the Libraries in which 
the originals are to be found. The Logos as a Basis for a Doctrine of 
Providence by M. M. Marcia, I.B.V.M., traces the notion of Logos from its 
seeming origin in the writings of Heraclitus, through Stoic and Hellenistic 
philosophy, via Plotinus and Philo, to its adaptation as an expression of 
the mystery of the Second Person of the Trinity. J. T. Muckle, C.S.B. 
adds a brief supplement to his Greek Works Translated Directly into Latin 
before 1350, Part I—Before 1000, which appeared in the fourth volume of 
the Studies. The author complains that his request in the previous article 
for suggestions and emendations has gone unanswered and offers the 
present list as his own contribution. To this supplement of the list for 
before 1000 is added Part II—from 1000 to 1350. The novel concept of 
substance of the Brethren of Purity, important because of its influence 
on some of the eminent mediaeval philosophers, is the subject of a brief 
treatment by Emil L. Fackenheim, in The Conception of Substance in the 
Philosophy of Ikhwan as-Safa’. Most important and useful of the articles 
in the present volume is perhaps the contribution of I. Th. Eschmann, 
O.P., A Thomistic Glossary on the Principle of the Preeminence of a Com- 
mon Good. The author first gives a valuable historical introduction con- 
cerning the principle bonum commune praefertur bono privato, and pro- 
ceeds to a list of 204 texts taken from all the works of St. Thomas in 
which the principle in question is cited or criticized. This list, together 
with the introduction which precedes it, will be of incalculable value to 
anyone seeking a solution to this very modern ethical problem. The rest 
of the volume, approximately one-half of the text, is a continuation of 
the exhaustive work of Albert D. Menut and Alexander J. Denomy, C.S.B. 
on Maistre Nicole Oresme, Le Livre du Ciel et du Monde, Text and Com- 
mentary, the first two sections of which appeared in the third and fourth 
volumes of the Studies. The present section treats the third and fourth 
books of Oresme’s work and adds an Introduction, comprising a historicai 
sketch, a list of Oresme’s scientific writings, a discussion of mediaeval 
Latin versions of De Coelo et Mundo, a description and dialect study of 
the manuscripts of Du Ciel et du Monde, a table of relationship of manu- 
scripts, a word study, and an index to proper names. 

Through this latest volume of Mediaeval Studies is, of course, anything 
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but elementary in either subject-matter or treatment, the serious student 
of philosophy will still find at least the briefer articles intelligible and 
provocative of thought and will learn from a study of the more scholarly 
contributions to appreciate the magnitude of the task of true research. 
Articles of the type of that on the bonum commune will be welcomed by 
the subscribers to Mediaeval Studies. 

Cc. L. BONNET 
St. Louis University 
St. Louis, Missouri 


RELIGION OF TOMORROW by John Elof Boodin. Philosophical 
Library, 1943. Pp. 189. $2.50. 


Religion corresponds to a definite demand in human nature; a demand 
conditioned largely by the particular stage of evolution reached by human- 
ity at any given moment in history. Religion itself, therefore, must change 
with man’s changing desires; to verify this one has but to study history. 
The coming of Christ answered to a special longing in the human heart. 
for vital union with God. This union, or presence of God, retained its 
vitality in early Christianity but was lost in the theology of the Medieval 
Schoolman; cold formalism and abstract definition removed God from the 
hearts of men and placed Him in an inaccessible and unreal intellectual- 
ism. For the early Church, the Holy Spirit had been the continuation of 
Christ’s goodness and truth among men, but in these same Middle Ages, 
by a certain alchemy of logic, theologians absorbed this Spirit into a 
Trinity—a Trinity which was itself a ‘numerical metaphor” (p. 76). Not 
that anyone blames the theologians; on the contrary, we learn from them 
the inevitability of our own thesis. For even these abstractions were 
creative abstractions, and religion was, as it should be, the expression of 
its age. But the desires of men have changed considerably since the age 
that penned the Summae. Yet, and this is the important point, religion 
has remained too much the same. Emotionally, intellectually, modern 
man has changed; he demands novelty and freshness in his thought, dis- 
tinction and warmth in his feelings. Yet his religion keeps much of the 
formalism of a distant and dogmatic age. The solution to the problem 
is simple enough: somehow we must make the shoe fit the foot, or throw 
away the shoe altogether. In either case we shall have the Religion of 
tomorrow. 


This is the gist of Professor Boodin’s latest book. The idea developed 
in the book is not altogether new, nor is Boodin’s treatment of it the 
best it has received. The best reasons which could have been given for 
his position are not given, and those given are without documentaticn. 

If religion is to be treated historically, then that treatment should be 
at least historically sound. Boodin characterizes the interests of the Mid- 
dle Ages, especially their intellectual and religious interests (which he 
often confuses), not as national or international, but as “local” (p. 45),— 
a statement that would have made the polyglot student body at the 
University of Paris chuckle in their manuscripts. And when, following a 
tradition that is dead but not yet buried, he writes: “Medieval Christian- 
ity had a low conception of the human body. The whole monastic move- 
ment is sufficient evidence of that attitude” (p. 42), we cannot follow 
his logic. Professor Boodin shows that large and dangerous knowledge 
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of history which fits in—with the proper adjustments—so nicely with his 
thesis. To the critical student of history and philosophy, this little book, 
The Religion of Tomorrow, may appear as a compilation of lazy half truths 
and tedious generalizations which can be drawn only on paper. There is 
the customary dogmatic rejection of all dogma, and an equally dogmatic 
insertion of new ones that will obtain in the Religion of Tomorrow. Yet 
because of its good prose and often keen criticism of modern conditions, 
the book should find a ready reception with the popular reader. 


Finally, if one were to point out a fundamental bias of the book, one 
might refer to a favorite assumption of Boodin’s, that abstractive knowl- 
edge is man’s worst enemy. This is what sells him against the religion 
of the Middle Ages. Matters are made worse by a further assumption 
that the mysticism of these ages was nothing more nor less than the 
Product of such a knowledge. Faith, sanctifying grace, the gifts of the 
Holy Ghost, in fine, all the theological prerequisites for authentic mystical 
experience, are completely ignored. To interpret the mysticism of a Ber- 
nard or a Bonaventura as a “metaphysical” or even a “theological” experi- 
ence, is to make its true nature unintelligible. 

Boodin’s own Religion of Tomorrow is to be 4a religion of “feeling and 
conduct” (p. 32), where the feeling is more or less “poetic” and the con- 
duct honest and humane. The reviewer appreciates and can sympathize 
with Professor Boodin’s desire to make religion a vital and intimate part 
of modern life, where most values, to be accepted, must be “scientific.” 
Yet one’s personal feeling toward God, be it ever so warm and well 
articulated, is not religion; even though it is for many the religion of 
Tomorrow, or better still, of Today. 
: MAURICE HOLLOWAY 
St. Louis University 
St. Louis, Missouri 


VITALIZING LIBERAL EDUCATION by Algo D. Henderson. Harper 
and Brothers, 1944. Pp. xii + 202. $2.50. 


In this book Mr. Henderson presents his views on the purpose, content, 
and method of the college educational program, the functions of the fac- 
ulty, and the methods of achieving college objectives. He discusses at 
some length the function of liberal education, the increasing social inter- 
est in liberal education, and the urgent need which the colleges have of 
a vitalizing purpose. Like a true educator—whose long experience has 
perhaps been bitter—he emphasizes again and again the dynamic char- 
acter of learning. Learning is a vital process. He stresses the funda- 
mental aim of teaching the student how to think clearly and accurately, 
discusses the part that experience and campus life play in the formation 
of the student, and in the concluding chapter declares and explains what 
he considers to be the goal of education—to educate for the good life. 


Obviously the purpose of this book is to arouse discussion. In an effort 
to make liberal education meet with the democratic way of life, the 
author, questioning the view of liberal education, states that the liberally 
educated man is a “person who, because of his perspective of history, his 
critical observation of contemporary society, and his understanding of 
social dynamics, helps to facilitate needed change in the world. The 
function of liberal education is to help advance contemporary culture” 
(p. 15). Such a view cannot but arouse discussion and is almost certain 
to be contested. It would have been wiser, perhaps, had Mr. Henderson 
contrasted his notion of liberal education with the traditional humanistic 
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one—not the one that is found in most liberal arts colleges today—since 
it appears that he will have to redefine the accepted term if it is to 
retain the name for the program he advocates. 

Where the book is particularly open to question, however, is in its state- 
ment of the objective of education and the norm determining it. “We 
need to educate for the good life. What the good life is must be deter- 
mined experimentally; at any given time it is relative to all past life” 
(p. 196). The only gauge of what is good for someone is the nature 
itself of the one for whom it is proposed. The critical point which Mr, 
Henderson must clarify before his suggestion of the good life means any- 
thing is this question of the precise nature of the educand. If the author 
believes that man has only a natural destiny, then to determine the good 
life experimentally is perfectly logical—or at least possible. It might 
mean for Mr. Henderson that the aim of education is to turn out a cul- 
tured gentleman and that is all. That is to say, if the present life is an 
end in itself, men might argue over what elements are most desirable 
in it. But if the author believes that man has a supernatural destiny, 
then the good life cannot be determined experimentally. Man’s nature 
and destiny are definite and leave no room for the trial and error pro- 
cedure of the experimental method. Man’s destiny is supernatural. 
Hence education consists not merely in turning out the well-rounded, cul- 
tured man with his attention fixed primarily on contemporary life. Its 
purpose is to prepare man for what he must do here on earth in order 
to reach the sublime end for which he was made. 


CHARLES SHINNERS 
St. Louis University 
St. Louis, Missouri 


THE CHURCH AND THE LIBERAL SOCIETY by Emmet John Hughes. 
Princeton University Press, 1944. Pp. xv + 307. $3.00. 


Mr. Hughes presents a study of five hundred years of the liberal tradi- 
tion. His purpose is to demonstrate that the half millenium during which 
Liberalism dominated Western Civilization has not been a period of bless- 
ing but a period of retrogression. The author maintains that from the 
bourgeoise break with medieval culture Western Man was on the road to 
the great debacle of the twentieth century. Reviewing the thinking of 
those five hundred years, the author tries to demonstrate that Mankind of 
the European tradition has had false guides whose erroneous thinking pro- 
duced a false world which of necessity failed. This is, of course, not a 
new concept. Other writers have come to the same conclusion. This 
reviewer feels that the conclusion is not completely justifiable, but is, in 
the main, correct. 

By way of indicating what the reader may expect, we think that the 
book is somewhat confusedly written. Often the writer presumes too 
much information on the part of his readers. Again he presumes too little. 
The book abounds in the trappings of the researcher, but frequently the 
references seem pedantic. It is a difficult business to write a good syn- 
thesis of the thought of the Liberal period. Those who attempt the task 
are inclined to over-simplify. Synthesis is the task of the old, experienced 
thinker who has through years of study, distilled his own and previous 
thinking. The Catholic Book Club selected this book. ‘It is worth read- 
ing. But it is not a great book. 

JOSEPH P. DONNELLY 
St. Louis University 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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